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New-Year’s and Evening Toilettes. 
Figs. 1-5. 

Tue dress Figs. 1 and 2 is composed of a trained 
skirt of copper-colored satin and a basque and 
voluminous trained drapery of copper-colored bro- 
cade, The satin skirt is embroidered on the front, 
and has a border of four narrow pleatings around 
the bottom. The basque is cut short and pointed 
on the front, longer and with a draped postilion 
ou the back, and is finished with a satin vest and 
revers collar, 

Vig. 8 consists of a trained panier over-dress 
of garnet ottoman rep, with short puffed sleeves, 
and the poiuted throat finished with a standing 


collar. The skirt is of cream-colored satin, deco- 
and bordered with a pleating headed by a box- 
pleated fringed ruche. 

The short draped skirt of Fig. 4, shirred around 
the hips and trimmed with wide Oriental lace, is 
made of pale blue satin merveilleux. The low- 
necked corsage, which is fastened behind and 
cut in large notches around the bottom, is of 
sapphire blue velvet, with short sleeves made of 
rows of narrow lace, and with a lace ruche at the 
upper edge. 

The young lady's toilette shown in Fig. 5 is of 
| shrimp pink satin merveilleux, with white lace 
| and watered ribbon bows for trimming. 











Figs. 1 and 2.—Brocape anp Satin Dress. 


Back anp Front. 


Satty Dress. 


rated on the front with embroidered swallows, | 





The | satin ribbon bows. 








skirt is edged with a pleating partly veiled by a 
lace flounce. The satin above this, and the 
panier and back draperies, are all disposed in 
full puffs. A short round apron composed of 
lapping lace flounces is on the front between the 
paniers. The basque has elbow sleeves and a 
fichu-collar of lace. The low open throat is 
partly filled in by a puffed crépe lisse guimpe. 
Frou Frou Evening Dress for Young 
Lady.—Figs. 1 and 2 


See illustrations on page 20. 


Tuts pretty dress is made of ivory white nuns’ | 


veiling, trimmed with ivory satin, white lace, and 
The short skirt is entirely 





Fig. 3.—Orroman SiLk AND EMBROIDERED 
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Fig. 4.—Sattn MERVEILLEUX AND 
Vexvet Dress. 


Fies. 1-5.—NEW-YEAR’S AND EVENING TOILETTES. 





covered, except under the drapery, with pleatings 
of the veiling, each headed by a puff of similar 
| material, a lace ruffle, and a row of satin tabs 
| 

} 

| 





The full soft drapery is drawn up high on the 
left side under a cluster of long joops and ends 
of The basque is high at the back, 
where it is finished with a standing collar, and 
low and square at the front; the edges of it are 
trimmed with leaf points bound with satin. Tl: 
half-long sleeves are plain to the elbow, where 

they are lengthened by a puff trimmed with laeo 
; f.ills and satin bands 


ribbon. 


and bows, A full la 
jabot trims the front of the basque, and a cor- 
sage bouquet of Marguerites is fastened in the 
| left corner. 
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Fig. 5.—Satin MERVEILLEUX AND 
Lace Dress, 
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A NEW YEA 
By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


Wuy do we greet thee, O blithe New Ye ar? 
What are thy pledges of mirth and cheer? 
Comest, kni; ght-errant, the wrong to right, 
Comest to scatter our gloom with light? 
Wherefore the thrill, the sparkle and shine, 
Jn heart and. eyes at a word of thine? 


The old was buoyant, the old was true, 

The old was brave wheu the old was new. 
Hie crowned us often with grace and gift; 
His aternest skies had a deep blue rift 
Straight and swift, when his hand unclasped, 
With welcome and joyance thine we grasped. 
© tell us, Year—we are fain to know— 
What is ‘thy charm that we hail thee so? 


Dost promise much that is fair and sweet— 
The wind’s low stir in the rippling wheat, 
The waves’ soft plash on the sandy floor, 

The bloom of roses from shore to shore, 
Glance of wings from the bowery nest, 

Music and perfume from east to west, 

Frosts to glitter in jewelled rime, 

Blush of sunrise at morning's rime, 

Stars above us their watch to keep, 

And rain and dew, though we wake or sleep? 


These, O Year, we shall have from thee, 
For the thing that hath been aye shall be. 
Sowing and reaping, from seed to sheaf, 
The waiting long and the fruitage brief. 
What beyond is thy guerdon bright 

To us who stand in thy dawning light? 


Canst drop a balm into sorrow’s heart 
= the aching wouud forgets to smart? 
Canst comfort the mother when tempests beat 
On a mound with stones at head and feet? 
Canst fill with courage the weary soul, 
And give the penitent bliss for dole? 
Thus other years have been rich in grace, 
Have dried the tears on the furrowed face. 
O, day by day, and from sun to sun, 
Wilt ‘thou, good Year, do what they have done? 


A whisper, such as an angel drops 

When over a cradled babe he stops :— 

It says: “Oh, never to grief or pain, 

To anguish or yearning, loss or bane, 

Hath any euch ease to bring as Time. 
Listen, how softly my joy-bells chime. 

So, ont of the winter and through the snow, 
The New Year's promises flash and glow. 


Once more a voice, and I hear it call 

Like » bugle note from a mountain wall; 
The pires uplift it with mighty sound, 

The billows bear it the green earth round; 
A voice that rolls in a jubilant song, 

A conqueror’s ring in its e¢ho strong: 
Through the ether clear, from the solemn sky 
The New Year beckons, and makes reply: 

I bring you, friends, what the years have brought 
Since ever men toiled, aspired, or thought— 
Days for labor, and nights for rest ; 

And I bring you love, a heaven-born guest; 
Space to work in and work to do, 

And faith in that which is pure and true. 
Hold me in honor and greet me dear, 

And sooth you'll find me a happy Year. 
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HARPER'S Macazmm, HaRrPER’s WEEKLY, 
and HARPER’S BAZAR may be had for the years 
1880, 1881, and 1882. Those wishing to com- 
plete their files will please send in their orders 
without delay. Jt is Messrs. HARPER & Bro- 
THERS’ intention in future to keep the back 
numbers for three years 4 A 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An Itiustratep WEEKLY, 


Published December 26, contains two charming 
Christmas stories—“ Rob,” by Evwarp I. Steven- 
son, and “ Olga’s Ride,” by ZapeL Barnes Gus- 
tarson. Chapter XIV. of “Nan” is one of the 
most interesting installments of that delightful 
serial yet give n. 

Mr. James Pan begins a new story in the“ Peril 
and Privation” series, entitled “ A Castaway Am- 
bassador,” and Mr, ALLAN ForMAN conveys a great 
deal of information in regard to the early history 
of California through an animated conversation 
between “ Mr. Thompson and the Horned Toad.” 

The artists represented in this Number are ©, 
GraHaM, Jesste SaerHerp, Tuutstrup, and W. L. 
SHEPPARD. 

A specimen copy will be sent on receipt of a 
three-cent stamp. 





MRS. LINTON’S NEW STORY, 
Our readers’ attention is called to the fascinating 
Serial Story, 
“IONE STEWART,” 


by Mas. E. Lynn Linton, which is begun in the pre- 
sent Number of the Bazar. 











NEW STORIES BY WILLIAM BLACK 
AND MARY CECIL HAY. 


Our next Number will contain the opening 
chapters of «@ Briuwuiantty Ittustratep serial 
story, “ Youanpe,” by Wiu1am Brack, and a 
sparkling novelette, “* Bro Me Discourss,” by Mary 
Crem Hay. 





THE “PROMISE OF THE DAWN. 


GAIN arrive the holidays, and with an 
ever-growing heartiness enters the 
world into their kindly spirit. The pinch- 
ing of amonth or a year rewards itself with 
wreaths, and lights, and decorations, and 
lavish gift-giving. The joyousness which 
used to show its face only at the firdside, 
and smile apologetic even there, now walks 
abroad boldly, and scatters its holiday greet- 
ings right and left. Poor indeed is the shop 
which has not a memorial card for its cus- 








tomers, and poor indeed the child for whom 
some kind Kriss Kringle of a benevolent so- 
ciety does not provide at least an orange. 

Two thousand years and more has this 
tide of good feeling been flowing, now low, 
now high, as the time decreed. Old Rome 
touches New York and San Francisco on 
the shoulder, saying, “ So rejoiced I: are not 
the generations akin?” For we are really 
keeping the oldest festival in the world, 
the joy festival of all nations which have a 
winter. It was the expression of universal 
delight that the reign of darkness was pass- 
ing away, that the longer day prophesied 
the departure of winter and the return of 
the beloved sun. It was the celebration of 
the birth of the sunbeam, the consecration 
of joy. 

Holly and ivy, hemlock and fir, feast and 
song and heaped-up gifts, these are the pa- 
gan Saturnalia overagain. But with these 
we have something more and other. We 
too celebrate the light breaking, not the full 
day, the promise of the far-off summer, not 
its fruit and fulfillment. But this modern 
dawn precedes a day which-the old world 
never dreamed of; prophesies opportunity 
and attainment for whole classes which the 
old world disregarded, and above all for wo- 
man. By no one indication is the progress 
of. the race so exactly measured as by its 
estimate of her place. In barbarous times, 
a mere breeder of children or common 
drudge; in primitive civilizations, though 
somewhat more considered, still but the pre- 
server of the race, and patient unpaid la- 
borer; in the splendid age of Greece and 
Rome, a toy, a pride, a minion, a minister to 
base pleasures; in Catholic Europe, a saint, 
a bigot, a child; in later centuries, a para- 
site, a weakling, an object of worship or of 
contempt—she has been always and every- 
where an adjunct and satellite to man, not 
his free-born equal, friend, companion, co- 
mate. The proof of this is the brilliancy 
with which the names of exceptional wo- 
men shine against the dark background of 
the common condition. 

But we have reached a new era. Slowly 
as woman has come to her inheritance, it 
stretches before her now into illimitable 
distance, and the question of the hour is 
rather whether she is ready for her trust 
than whether that trust is hampered with 
conditions. She is no longer of necessity a 
household prisoner, a pale reflex of some 
stronger mind in husband or brother, an 
upper nurse, ignorant though fond. Con- 
science, mind, and heart are relegated to 
her own keeping. She may study without 
reproach; she may earn her bread unques- 
tioned; she ray select her friends at will, so 
that they be of good report; she may go out 
and come in as she chooses; she may walk 
unattended; she may have opinions of her 
own, and give sound reasons for them, and 
not be held to have unsexed herself. She 
may be not only a fond but a wise and 
cultivated mother; not only her children’s 
nurse, but their delightful teacher and com- 
rade. If she earn her bread, she may bring 
such lustre of character and intelligence to 
her occupation that she ennobles work for 
all workers. If fortune have placed her 
above the need of labor, she can so bear her- 
self toward her working sisters that they 
shall feel circumstance to be but an acci- 
dent, and their essential womanhood forever 
above aud beyond its changes. 

It is hardly too much to say that all so- 
cial graces are in the hands of women. As 
the grace and lustre of society have long 
emanated from them, so now higher needs 
and uses demand the exercise of higher 
qualities. Literature and the theatre have 
grown clean as women have become readers 
and spectators. In like manner the whole 
tone of society will be set higher when wo- 
men are of loftier mind. 

Nor let any be impatient that the friv- 
olous and unreal seem to crowd into the 
background what is sincere and enduring. 
If it is wonderful that so much has been 
conceded to women against such opposi- 
tion, it is not less wonderful that they have 
brought so much capacity to rise out of 
their low estate. It is the festival of the 
winter solstice that we celebrate. It is the 
first day of the new year. But it rests with 
women alone to fulfill the promise of their 
dawn. 





NEW-YEAR’S CALLS. 


“ ey jour de Van,” as the French call it, is, 
indeed, the principal day of the year to 

many who still keep up the custom of calling and 
of receiving calls—a custom which has been in 
danger of falling into desuetude, through the size 
of the city and its immense growth of population, 
in New York. There are, however, other towns 
and “ much country” (as the Indians say) outside 
of New York, and there are warm hearts and hos- 
pitable boards in it still, where the happy and the 
light-hearted, the gay and the thoughtful, will 
meet and exchange wishes for a happy New-Year. 
To those who will receive calls we would say 
that the best plan is, if possible, to have every 
arrangement made two or three days before New- 





Year’s, so that the lady, or ladies, will not feel 
flurried, as calls begin early, even at eleven 
o’clock, if the caller means to make a goodly day 
of it. A lady should have her hair dressed for 
the day when she rises, and if her dress be not 
too elaborate, put it on then, so that she be not 
upstairs but down in the parlor when the first 
of the gentlemen callers arrive. In regard to the 
question of dress, as to what to wear, we should 
say that for elderly ladies black velvet, or black 
satin, or any of the handsome combination dress- 
es so fashionable now, with handsome laces, with 
always a pair of Swedish gloves (of pearl or tan 
color, not white kids ; these are decidedly rococo, 
and not in fashion), would be appropriate. A 
black satin, elegantly made up with beaded pas- 
semeuterie, is perhaps the handsomest dress for 
anybody. Brocaded silk, plain gros grain—any- 
thing even which a lady would wear at the wed- 
ding reception of her daughter is allowable, al- 
though the plainer dresses are in better taste. 

For young ladies nothing is so pretty as a dress 
of light cashmere and silk, made high. These 
dresses, in the very pretty tints worn now, are 
extremely becoming, warm-looking, and appro- 
priate for a reception, when the door is being 
thrown open often, White dresses of thick silk 
or cashmere, trimmed around the neck with lace, 
are also exceedingly elegant. In all countries 
young married ladies are allowed to be as mag- 
nificent as a picture of Marie de Medicis, and can 
wear on New-Year’s Day rose-colored and white 
brocaded silk, pearl trimmings, or plain ciel blue, 
or prawn-colored silk over white, or embossed 
velvet, or what they please, so that the dress is 
cut high, with long sleeves to the elbow; and 
each lady should have near her an ermine cape 
or small camel’s-hair shawl in case of draughts. 
It is not in good taste to wear low-necked or 
sleeveless dresses for the daytime. It is done by 
brides on their wedding day sometimes, but for 
receptions or on New-Year’s scarcely ever in 
these latter days. It once was the foolish fash- 
ion. Indeed, the range of dress proper for this 
unique occasion is a wide one. One only custom 
is peremptory—a lady must wear gloves. 

Whilst much magnificence is allowable, still a 
plain black or dark silk dress, if well made, with 
fresh ruffles at neck and wrist, is quite as proper 
as anything else, and men generally admire it 
more. But where a lady has several daughters 
to receive with her, she should study the effect of 
her rooms, and dress the young ladies in prettily 
contrasting colors, now so easily and cheaply 
done since the pretty merinos have come in in 
the fashionable shades. Short dresses are usu- 
ally worn in these materials. Imported dresses 
are now so cheap and so easily obtained that a 
mother with many daughters can not do better 
than to buy what the economical French make 
up for their jour de an dresses. They have no 
idea in France of our extravagant way of doing 
things. 

A lady who expects to have many calls, and 
who wishes to offer refreshments, should have hot 
coffee and tea and a bowl of punch on a conven- 
ient table, or, better still, a silver kettle filled with 
bouillon standing in the hall, so a gentleman can 
take a cup of it, unsolicited, going in or coming 
out. If she lives in an English basement house, 
this table can be in the lower dining-room. Ina 
house three rooms deep, the table and all the re- 
freshments can be in the usual dining-room, or, if 
she pleases, in the upper back parlor. Of course 
her “grand spread” can be as gorgeous as she 
pleases. Hot oysters, salads, boned turkeys, quail, 
and hot terrapin are offered by the wealthy, and 
wines are poured ad libitum, but this is a difficult 
table to keep in order when ten men call at one 
o'clock, and forty at four o’clock, and none be- 
tween. The best table is one furnished with 
boned turkey and jellied tongues and patés which 
cut easily, sandwiches easy to eat, with cake and 
fruit merely as an ornamental aside, while the 
modern and admirable adjunct of a spirit-lamp 
under a tea-kettle keeps the bouillon, tea, and 
coffee always hot. 

These, with the tea-cups necessary to serve 
them, should be on a small table at one side. <A 
maid in a neat cap and apron should be in con- 
stant attendance on this table, and a man-servant 
or two will be needed to attend the door (which 
should never be left for a moment unattended) 
and to wait on the table. 

The man at the door should have a silver wait- 
er or neat card-receiver, which he holds out for 
the card when the gentleman enters, If the gen- 
tleman is not known to the lady of the house, he 
sends in his card; if he is, he does not send it in, 
but leaves it with the waiter, who deposits it in 
some receptacle, where it is kept until the lady 
can examine all her cards the next day. If the 
gentleman is calling on a young lady, and is not 
known to the hostess, he sends in his card to the 
young lady, who presents him to the hostess and 
to all the ladies present. © If the room is full, she 
can content herself with presenting the gentle. 
man to her hostess. If the room is comparative- 
ly empty, it is much kinder to introduce the gen- 
tleman to all the ladies, as it tends to make con- 
versation more easy. There can be no objection to 
this. As a gentleman rises to make his exit, the 
lady can say, “Won't you take some refresh- 
ment ?” and motion him toward the dining-room. 
But this hospitality should never be urged upon 
aman, Few gentlemen accustomed to dine late 
like to spoil their dinners, In a country neigh- 
borhood, or after a long walk, most gentlemen, 
however, do like to break their fast, and go in 
willingly to eat a slice of boned turkey and to 
teke a few pickled oysters, or simply to eat a 
sandwich and take a cup of bouillon. 

The etiquette of New-Year’s is also peremptory 
in not asking a gentlemen if “ you can relieve him 
of his hat,” or asking him to leave off his over- 
coat. He will prefer probably to wear his over- 
coat and to carry his hat in his hand during his 
brief visit. If he wishes to leave off either, he 
will do so in the hall, But on that point he is a 








free moral agent, and it is not a part of the 
duty of any hostess to even suggest what he shall 
do with his clothes. 

Many letters come to us asking what “ sub- 
jects should be talked about at a New-Year’s 
call.” Alas! we can give no rules beyond the 
usual good wishes and the weather. The con- 
versation is apt to be fragmentary. One good 
mot was evolved a few years ago, when roads 
were snowy and ways were foul. A gentleman 
complained of the mud and the dirty streets. 
“Yes,” said the lady, “ but it is very bright over- 
head.” “TI am not going that way,” said the gen- 
tleman. 

Gentlemen should not be pressed to stay when 
they call. They have generally but five minutes 
in which they can express their desire that old 
and pleasant memories should be continued, that 
new and cordial friendships should be formed, 
and after that compliment which every well-bred 
man pays a lady, “ How remarkably well you are 
looking to-day !"’ they wish to be off. 

Gentlemen should not in this country wear a 
dress-coat on New-Year’s Day. In France it is 
the rule for a man to call on a great public fune- 
tionary on New-Year’s in a dress-coat, but not in 
America, A gentleman should be dressed plain- 
ly, as he would dress for a call in the morning, 
scrupulously neat, of course, and should wear dark 
gloves, which he does not remove when he comes 
in; nor should he say, “‘ Excuse my glove,” as he 
shakes hands with a lady, but take her gloved 
hand and give it a cordial ‘shake as he enters— 
our- good American custom. On leaving, the 
ceremony is very brief, simply, “ Good-morning,” 
or “ Good-evening,” as the case may be. 

It is proper for gentlemen to call late into the 
evening on New-Year’s Day, and many keep it up 
all the week, as they can not get around in the 
day. If the family are at dinner, or the lady is 
fatigued with the day’s work, the servant must 
say at the door that Mrs. So-and-so desires to be 
excused. He must not carry the card in, and al- 
low her the pain of sending back such a mes- 
sage, which would be taken as a personal affront. 
But she must have the servant instructed to re- 
fuse all at certain hours; then none can be af- 
fronted. 

Many ladies in New York have, however, given 
up receiving, and tie a basket at the door for 
cards, saving gentlemen the trouble of ringing 
the bell, or they go out of town somewhat osten- 
tatiously. They have done this because so many 
gentlemen gave up calling that the custom seem- 
ed to be dying out, and all their preparations be- 
came a hollow mockery. Many a lady, with her 
novel in hand and her luncheon table spread, has 
sat for hours without a single call. The practice 
of sending cards to gentlemen that a lady would 
be at home on New-Year’s at such a number and 
such a street has also very much gone out of 
fashion; for as gentlemen frequently took no 
notice of the fact, it became rather mortifying 
to women of society. 

It is, however, proper that a married lady re- 
turning after a long absence in Europe, or one 
who has changed her residence, or who is at a 
hotel, or boarding-house, or apartment in the 
city, where she wishes to receive (or one who 
is visiting friends with whom she expects to 
receive), should send her card to those gentle- 
men who are very glad to take this opportunity 
to call on a lady. It must be observed that 
many gentlemen, particularly those no longer 
young, still like very much the fashion of New- 
Year's calls, and go to see as many people as 
they can in a brief winter’s sunshine. These 
gentlemen avail themselves of their one holiday 
to call, and regret the basket at the door and 
the decadence of the custom in New York. Fam- 
ily friends and old friends, those whom they 
would never see at any other -time, are to be 
seen, or they should be seen, so these old friends 
think, on New-Year’s Day. But a personal call 
is more agreeable than a card. It is much less 
the fashion for gentlemen to send their cards in 
an envelope now than formerly. Let a gentle- 
man call, and in person, or not take any notice 
of the day. So say the most trustworthy author- 
ities. 

Could we only go back to the old Dutch town 
where the custom started, where all animosities 

were healed, all offenses forgotten, on New-Year's 
Day, when the good Dutch housewives made their 
own cakes and spiced the loving-cup, when all 
the women staid at home to receive, and all the 
men called, what a different New-Year’s Day we 
should enjoy in New York from that which now- 
adays prevails, when two or three arrive before 
a lady is ready, and then one comes after she is 
dressed, vanishes, and she remains alone for two 
hours, when forty come in! She remembers none 
of their names, and has no sensible conversation 
with any of them, 

But for the abuses of New-Year’s Day, the pre- 
tenders who have no right to call, who come in 
under cover of the general hospitality of the sea- 
son, the bores, wo use this day as they do all 
days, for the privilege of being tiresome, we have 
no salve, no patent cure. A hostess must re- 
ceive them with all the suavity in the world, and 
make herself as amiable and as agreeable as she 
can. It is the wrong side of the stuff. 

New-Year’s Day is a very gay one at Washing- 
ton, All the world calls on the President at 
twelve o'clock; the diplomates in full dress, all 
officers of the army and navy in full uniform, and 
the other people ‘grandly arrayed, Then all the 
heads of departments, cabinet ministers, judges, 
ete., receive the lesser lights of society, 

In Paris the same etiquette is observed, and 
every clerk calls on his chief. 

In a small city or village the etiquette man- 
ages itself, and ladies have but to let it be known 
that they will be at home, with hot coffee. and oys- 
ters (which they can do by speaking of it), to re- 
ceive by far the most agreeable order of callers— 
those who come really because they wish to pay 
a visit, to express good-will, and to ask for that 
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expression of f ‘endship which our reserved An- 
glo-Saxon natures ave so prone to repress, 

In New York a few years ago the temperance 
people made a great onslaught on the ladies who 
invited young men to drink on New-Year’s Day. 
It was said to have led to much disorder and in- 
temperance. And so, from fear of causing one’s 
brother to sin, many ladies banished the familiar 
punch-bowl; and in many well-known houses in 
New York no luncheon is offered, and a cup of 
bouillon in the hall, or a cup of coffee and a sand- 
wich, is the whole entertainment in the richest and 
most stylish of all the houses. Many ladies, how- 
ever, still receive elegantly dressed, wearing all 
their diamonds. It will be seen, therefore, that it 
is a day of largest liberty. There are no longer 
any sumptuary laws. It is impossible to decide 
why or wherefore ladies in the highest fashion of 
New York do not still make it the day which once 
was a recognized gala-day. The multiplicity of 
other entertainments, the unseen yet all-powerful 
influence of fashion, these things mould the world 
insensibly. Yet in a thousand homes thousands 
of cordial hands will be extended on the great 
1st of January, and to all of them we wish a Hap- 
py New- Year. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR’S DRESSES 


FTPXINSEL tulle is one of the favorite fabrics 

for young ladies’ dresses at Christmas par- 
ties and New-Year’s receptions, This has dots 
of silver on white silk tulle, and is made up over 
billowy puffs of plain white tulle that are in their 
turn placed over white satin. A bertha of many 
folds of this tulle and a sash-like drapery, or a 
sort of cloud of it over the entire skirt of puffed 
tulle, give very pretty effects. Box-pleatings of 
Lyons tulle, with folds of satin set on before the 
pleats are laid, trim the foot of the scant demi- 
train of such dresses, The waist is round and 
low, with scarcely any sleeves, and may be point- 
ed or round in corset shape, as best suits the 
wearer's figure. Dark or light colored velvet 
waists and some satin waists are made to wear 
with similar skirts of white tulle, White otto- 
man silk dresses for bridemaids and for balls 
have the drapery on the bust and hips made of the 
silvered tulle, while a wide band of white marabout 
feathers trims the foot of the short skirt, Bro- 
caded velvets that look like embroidery are also 
used for the sash drapery of white tulle dresses, 
and with these the corsage is of plain velvet the 
color of the ground of the brocade. The French 
crape dresses already described are now trimmed 
with double folds of the crape, and are combined 
with tulle, on which the folds are placed in rows, 
and this tulle is pleated on satin. A sky blue 
Freneh dress with tulle pleatings and crape folds 
has clusters of large pink crushed roses and 
many bunches of dark grapes with the darkest 
green foliage for its garniture. Rose pink gauze 
with silver stripes, or else mere threads and dash- 
es of silver, is also used for youthful dancers’ 
dresses; the low waist is of pink satin trimmed 
with the gauze, and the skirt has a demi-train. 
It has already been remarked that white and 
pink are the colors most often worn by young 
ladies this winter. There are also many pretty 
yellow dresses of the bright buttercup and jon 
quil yellow shades, trimmed with white crystal 
beads, and softened by puffs of tulle and jabots 
of lace. Small humming-birds that glisten like 
jewels are a beautiful garniture for these yellow 
dresses, while others are ornamented with red 
carnations and damask roses, 





BEADED BROCADES, PEARLS, ETC, 


Beaded brocades, embroideries of gold and sil- 
ver threads, with garniture of colored pearis— 
bronze, pink, gray, and brown—on net, and form. 
ing fringes, are the rich accessories of dinner 
and reception dresses that are made of satin or 
velvet. Two waists usually accompany these 
dresses, one being a square-necked basque, with 
a vect and postilion, and the other low, and either 
rouod or sharply pointed. The beaded brocades 
for panels, vests, and hangings are of the heavi- 
est satin, with large detached flowers of natural 
colors outlined with beads, and sometimes the en- 
tire flowers and foliage are covered with beads. 
Thus for a dress of salmon satin there are side 
panels and side breadths of the train with great 
Marshal Niel roses brocaded upon them, and the 
veins and outlines of these roses are of pearl 
beads, while gold beads follow the outlines of the 
green foliage. These beautiful panels, that look 
like needle-work, open in fan shape over pink sat- 
in covered with flounces of pearl and gold bead- 
ed lace in feathery pattern, with fringe of the 
beads falling from its edges; at the foot this 
pink satin is cut into squares, beaded on the edges 
with pearls and gold, and falls upon a pleating 
of salmon satin. The panels are too elegant to 
be trimmed in the least, and are plainly faced 
with pink down the sides and across the foot. 
The basque forms a slight postilion behind, is 
very short on the sides, and is pointed in front. 
The open square of the neck is filled with the 
pearl and gold lace, and there is a standing col- 
lar across the back, which is cut in squares, with 
beads on the edge. A point of the beading ex- 
tends from the armhole to the elbow on top of 
the arm, the point being downward, and this is 
transparent, as the satin is ent from under it; a 
cuff of the brocade is around the elbow, The 
plain salmon satin train has some pink satin 
facing that shows where it is turned back in 
revers paniers on each side, 





VELVET TRAINED DRESSES, OTTOMANS, ETC. 


Velvet trained dresses are made in designs 
similar tc -hat just described, and the new fancy 
is for using velvet of two contrasting colors with 
one of the rich brocades, or else a Japanese em- 
broidery, with gold and silver threads for the 
side panels, For instance, a basque of chau- 





dron velvet has dull green velvet lining in the 
sides of the train, and forming revers paniers 
that are caught back on the tournure. The pan- 
els are entire stde breadths of pale blue satin 
richly wrought with gold and silver threads and 
much green and red floss in Japanese designs of 
birds dnd animals, The middle of the front is 
covered with pearl lace in the new gray, pink, 
and bronze tints. Four breadths of velvet are 
used in these trains, and a new fancy is to round 
the sides of the two middle breaths, making the 
outer ones square-cornered ; these outer breadths 
are then cut in leaf scallops that fall on a fine 
knife-pleating of satin, while the middle breadths 
are simply faced. The favorite panier drapery 
for the hips of trained dresses is a revers scarf 
that is caught back in pleats on the hips, and 
either becomes the outer breaths of the train or 
else serves as the facings of these breadths, The 
special fancy for panels and fan-pleated centres 
has already been noted, and continues in favor. 
The vest, which is either square or heart shape, 
matches the material used in the middle of the 
skirt front. Thus a strawberry red velvet basque 
and train have pale sky blue ottoman silk for the 
vest and fan-pleating, while an olive green velvet 
has rose pink brocaded with silver for the vest 
and front breadth. Buttercup-colored satin for 
a basque and train is handsomely completed by a 
vest and petticoat front of gold-brocaded satin. 
A pretty fashion for using brocade is to put a 
wide box pleat, spreading in funnel shape, and 
fringed at the foot, down the middle of the front 
breadth, with panels or a fan-pleating either side 
of ottoman silk, and more brocade for drapery 
on the sides of the plain fabric. . Strawberry red 
ottoman silk is made up in this way with bro- 
caded India satin of sage green and strawberry 
colors, with a fringe of steel and gold beads at 
the foot. 

The rule prevails this season of a plain fabric 
for the basque and train, with figured stuff for 
the petticoat front, vet this is sometimes reversed 
when very grand brocaded satins are used for the 
greater part of the dress, and the petticoat front 
of plain satin is nearly concealed by a Greek dra- 
pery of the brocade. The new trains with two 
points are illustrated in these dresses of brocaded 
gold and pink on white satin ground, while the 
petticoat is of white satin with two puffs of red 
velvet at the foot. These double-pointed trains 
are to be carried on the arm in the dance, and 
the satin skirt beneath extends all around and 
is fully trimmed. 

White satin with silver brocaded rose-buds 
makes lovely dresses for young ladies, and is also 
used for the low corsage of skirts of silvered 
tulle, For family dinner parties during the holi- 
days young ladies wear pretty toilettes of the 
dark ottoman silks made with a basque, demi- 
train, slight paniers, and fan-pleatings, with the 
vest and panels of plain or figured velvet, or of 
some odd pattern of brocaded satin. Fine cash- 
meres of the new shades of lighter colors than 
those used for ottoman silks are also made up 
for simple dinner dresses, and these have a con- 
trasting color for their garniture. Black silks for 
house dresses are brightened by red satin or vel- 
vet of more brilliant shades than those used for 
entire dresses. The thick silk Spanish laces with 
cords edging the figures are used for trimming 
black silks. Green with red remains one of the 
most popular contrasts for houge toilettes, and is 
seen in very dark green ottoman silk, with the 
vest, front of skirt, and facings of dull red bro- 
cade, either of satin or of velvet, while for full- 
dress occasions there are dresses of the palest 
leaf green brocade, with rose pink ottoman silk 
and white lace trimmings. l’lounces of white 
lace are used in rows across the petticoat front 
of trained dresses, but they are not around the 
skirt except for the short frou frou dresses. 
Black lace flounces and a back drapery made of 
a lace shawl are very effective on the buttercup 
yellow dresses of satin or of ottoman silk. 





CHILDREN’S DRESSES, 


Pretty dresses of dark India red cashmere are 
worn by little girls at holiday parties. These 
are made with a guimpe and sleeves of écru or 
white embroidered muslin, with a red silk lining 
beneath for warmth, The cashmere is shirred 
just below the yoke-shaped guimpe, and again 
around the knees; below the knees are two bias 
puffs and a gathered frill of the cashmere dou- 
bled. The dress is thus made all in one piece, is 
fastened behind, and is ornamented by a square 
bow on the left side of the neck and on each 
sleeve. Still simpler dresses are entirely of the 
cashmere, either pale blue, rose, or red being 
chosen, and the guimpes are tucked horizontally, 
and worn with a large collar of embroidery, or 
else with a double ruff standing around the neck 
very high and full, 

Jersey suits for girls of six or eight years are 
very handsome with a skirt of the new checked 
velvet, such as blue and écru checks with a blue 
Jersey, or red and green with a red Jersey. The 
sash is of cashniere the color of the wool Jersey 
waist, is permanently fastened around it in large 
pleats, and is tied behind to form a large bow 
with wide short hanging ends. A kilt skirt of 
cashmere, or of cloth, or of one of the dark plaids, 
is nice with a Jersey waist of fine wool of the 
same color, An under-waist of flannel or of 
buckskin should accompany most Jerseys in or- 
der to make them as warm as a lined dress. 

Short-waisted coats of plush with two great 
box-pleats behind holding all the fullness of the 
skirt are the comfortable-looking outside gar- 
ments worn by very small children of three or 
four years, These are long enough to entirely 
conceal the frock beneath, and are thickly wad- 
ded, so that they look as bunchy and quaint as 
the garments on Kate Greenaway’s old-fashioned 
children, Brown, dark red, dark green, and sap- 
phire blue plush coats are made in this way with- 
out any trimming, and with them is a cottage 
cap of the same plush slightly wadded, and shaped 





like the French lace caps, with close ears, and 
strings to tie under the chin. A bow of satin 
ribbon is near the front on top, another is just 
below the crown, and there is a frill of creamy 
white lace for face trimming. Add leggings of 
the same plush to these two garments and the 
child is warmly and prettily clad for midwinter, 

Larger girls do not object to the bright red 
shades that were used at first only for their 
smallest sisters. There are red camel’s-hair pe- 
lisses trimmed with black fur, and worn with a 
black turban and black stockings, for girls of 
twelve or thirteen years, These pelisses may 
have pleats in the back, or they may be as close- 
fitting their whole length as a Jersey is, but in 
any case they must be long enough to conceal the 
dress worn beneath them. 


VARIETIES, 


One of the prettiest additions to dark dresses 
is a combination of velvet, gold braid, and white 
lace, made with velvet for a standing collar, 
trimmed with three rows of the gold braid, with 
the ends tied in a bow-knot in front. Below this 
is a fan bow of white lace resting low down on a 
velvet plastron, and the fan ends of the bow are 
pointed upward to touch the collar. 

Fanciful muffs of strawberry red velvet or of 
olive green velvet are made to carry with the 
new small mantles of the same material, Some 
of these are laid in easy diagonal folds, and the 
ends are finished with a goid cord, while others 
have a puff in the middle, with a velvet frill at 
each end, and still others have a large bow on 
top, with tasselled ends of lace tied with gold 
cord, Chenille cord plaited with gold cord, and 
also bands of camel’s-hair braided with gilt, in 
the patterns of wicker bonnets, are made up in 
muffs to match bonnets similarly braided. 

Ladies are wearing dog-skin gloves with wide 
stitching on the back. These gloves are double- 
stitched on the fingers, like those worn by gen- 
tlemen, and are used with close wrists fastened 
by four buttons, also with the loose wrinkled 
mousquetaire wrists, 

Gauze Balbriggan stockings are imported for 
wearing next the flesh, inside colored stockings of 
silk or of wool, They keep the silk stockings 
neat, and prevent woollen hose from irritating 
sensitive flesh. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs, 
M. A, Connetty; Miss Swirzer; and Messrs. Ar- 
NOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; and 
James McCreery & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue New York Foundling Asylum, in Sixty- 
eighth Street, between Third and Fourth ave- 
nues, Which in a few years has grown from a 
mere bantling to a large and flourishing institu- 
tion, during the past year has sheltered and pro- 
vided for 2458 children and 457 homeless mo- 
thers, and since its organization has placed nearly 
two thousand children in happy homes, 

—Mr. MapPLeson is reported to have said that 
he who first said, “the bird that can sing and 
won’t sing shall be made to sing,’’ never tried 
to manage an operatic aviary, or he would have 
seen the absurdity of his proposition. 

—Tuomas HEAPHY, court painter to GrorcEr 
the Fourth, was the father of the water-colorist 
Mrs. ELIZABETH MURRAY, who lately died in San 
Reno, Italy, aged sixty-five. She was the founder 
of the Society of Female Artists in London, She 
resided at one time in Portland, Maine, where 
her husband, Henry JoHN Murray, was British 
consul, and later she pursued her art in Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

—ADELAIDE PHILLIPPs left only about twenty 
thousand dollars, She gave away a great deal, 
while she lived, in kindly benefactions. 

—Mrs. Henry Epwarbs has left the Institute 
of Technology at Boston a hundred thousand 
dollars. 

—Mrs. Marta AppLey, who died recently in 
Morristown, New Jersey, was nearly a hundred 
and five years old. 

—There is no place like home. Minister Sar- 
GENT wants to return; JoHN RussELL Young is 
coming; HaNnnrBaL HAMLIn is already here. 

—Count ANDRaSSsY having been robbed of 
some of his imperial an? royal decorations, the 
Emperor FRANCIS JOSEPH said that what really 
embarrassed the Count was that he could not 
remember, he had had so many honors, what or- 
ders he possessed, and therefore could not make 
the necessary declaration to the police, which 
statement the Count admitted to be true. 

—America, Miss EMILy FatTHFULL says, {s far 
ahead of the Old World in extending the field of 
work and education for women. 

—The young ladies who flirt with the attachés 
of the Chinese legation in Washington call them 
Green Bohea and Young Hyson, but are not suf- 
ficiently well posted in the tea trade to have 
names enough to go round. The real names of 
the attachés are CHENG Lan, Woo Quone Pot, 
Lat Hune Kwat, YEN 8ze CHEE SIN, SHIN MAN, 
and Lar Tag Lun. 

—The oldest priest in America—ordained in 
1819—is Father Joun Carrow. 

—The widow of a grandson of General Joun 
Stark, of Revolutionary fame, Mrs. Satiy F. 
STarK, died the other day in Manchester, New 
Hampshire, at the age of ninety. 

—Senator Davip Davis likes to dine at four, 
and is displeased with the decision of the Senate 
to sit daily till 5 p.m. 

—Baron de Bodisco, who represented Russia 
in this country for seventeen years, married a 
Miss Wiiuiams, of Georgetown, D. C., while 
Baron STOECKEL, his successor, also married au 
American, from Connecticut. 

—Mrs. W. 8. Hancock, wife of Major-General 
Hancock, has composed a ‘* Te Deum,” dedica- 
ted to St. Cornelius Chapel, on Governor’s Island, 
of which composition musical authorities speak 
eloquently. Mrs. Hancock has composed also 
a ‘* Venite” of great merit, among other sacred 
pieces, but has never published before. 

—In order to make room for a new bank, 
Philadelphia is soon to destroy the building in 
which THomMas JEFFERSON wrote the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

—Dr. Darwin, father of the naturalist, offered 
at one time to give medicines to anybody in his 








district who applied and who could not pay. So 
few took advantage of the offer that he thought 
best, when anybody did apply, to say he would 
give the medicine, but the bottle must be paid 
for; after which applicants flocked to his house, 

—The Prince of Arisugawa, uncle of the Em- 
peror of Jupan, is on a pleasure trip to the Unit- 
ed States. 

—The United States is represented in the In- 
ternational Society of Painters and Sculptors, 
founded by Bastign Lepagg, in Paris, by Mr. 
SarGenT and Mr. STEWART. 

—In his article on the hundred and twenty- 
fourth anniversary of Robert Burns, WaLt 
WHITMAN says tliat the letters and speeches 
then will be mostly from people who would not 
have kept BurNs’s company, or read his verses, 
or noticed bim at all, during his life. 

—Mr. ALcorT once became the owner of a 
twenty-dollar gold piece, says Mr. Conway, A 
stranger at the door begged, in apparent dis- 
tress, tive dollars to get home with, promising 
to return it, whereupon Mr. ALcoTT remarked 
that he had not five, but if the twenty-dollar 
piece would do, he might have that. The next 
day the newspapers exposed the scamp; but 
shortly afterward Mr. ALcort received a letter 
returning the sum, the sender saying he could 
not make up his mind to keep the money of a 
man so generous as to give him four times the 
sum he asked for. 

—Miss GILBERT, who sold the souvenir poems 
of GARFIELD at the Seventh Regiment Fair in 
New York and at the Fair for the GARFIELD mon- 
ument in Washington, is a brunette with liquid 
dark eyes, who has been called the New Jersey 
Lily, while others think ber beauty more like 
the brilliant Jersey rose. 

— Professor NICHOLS, of Glasgow, has prepared 
a record of American writers from the time of 
the colonial period down to the present era. 

—In 1621 Epwarp WINsLow wrote home from 
Plymouth that Massachusetts was a land of vines, 
berries, and roses. 

—The Blue Room at the White House, which 
has not been renovated since General GRANT’s 
first term, together with the state dining-room 
and the ceiling of the private corridor, are in the 
hands of Mr. Louis C, Turrany, and will be fin- 
ished by the new year, 

—The first Spanish woman on whom the de- 
gree of M.D. has been conferred is Seforita Mar- 
TINA CASSELLS Y BELASPI. 

—The royal princes of Great Britain are kept 
close at work at Lausanne, and allowed excur- 
sions and visits only on two afternoons in the 
week, 

—It would seem as if snobbery could not go 
much farther than in those English newspapers 
which tell of the “* paroxysms of delight’’ mani- 
fested by the baby Princess of Connaught on 
recognition of her father when he returned from 
the war, as she was six months old when he left, 
and he was away three months, 

—A handsome monument in honor of Caris- 
TOPHER COLUMBUs is to be built by the people 
of Calvi, Corsica, 

>A cradle shaped like a conch shell, lined 
with pink satin, the arms of Spain and Austria 
reproduced in the lace of the curtains, and fleurs- 
de-lis intertwined with the child’s initial, ** Y,’* 
for YSABEL, embroidered on the quilt and pillow, 
is used for the new Spanish princess. ‘* Sleep, 
baby, sleep !’ 

—One of the most unwearied diners-out in all 
London was ANTHONY TROLLOPE iu the latter 
years of his life. 

—King Kavakava having invested Patti with 
the order of Kapiolaui—a star on a red and white- 
striped ribbon—she is now Sir ADELINA PaTTI. 

—The Queen of England bought several of the 
mules used in the Egyptian campaign, to carry 
deer and game on their backs at Windsor and 
Balmoral. 

~—The first Premier to have the freedom of 
London, Edinburgh, and Dublin is Mr. GLap- 
STONE. 

—Residences have been bought in Worcester- 
shire, England, by Madame ALBANI and by JEN- 
ny Linp. 

—Mr. CRESWICK, who was among the first to 
discover Henry Irvina, had a fiftieth dramatic 
anniversary in London lately, at which two hun- 
dred and fiftv dollars was given for a seat in the 
gallery by WiLson BARRETT. 

—At sixteen Madame MopDJEsKA was married 
to her first husband, and after his death, at twen- 
ty-four, to the Count CHARLES BozenTa CHLa- 
POWSKI,. 

—Jou JEFFERSON is credited with saying that 
although the late lameuted Duchess of Gains- 
borough’s bat may form a fine background to a 
lovely face, it is a bad foreground to a comedy. 

— The increased amount of disease of the nerv- 
ous system is, according to Dr. H. P. SHaRNs, 
of the Hartford Retreat for the Insane, owing to 
the fact that the larger part of the twenty-four 
hours is spent within-doors by the masses of 
the people. 

—Mrs. Harrison Gray OTIs was the one to 
whose efforts was due the act making the birth- 
day of WASHINGTON a legal holiday in Massa- 
chusetts. 

—A tine museum of stuffed birds, animals, rep- 
tiles, and fishes is adjacent to ex-Senator Dor- 
sky’s elegant home in Colfax County, New Mex- 
ico, which is built in two stories, with four ve- 
randas, and chimneys outside the walls, and 
every luxury and adornment within. 

—The oldest inhabitant of Susquehanna, Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. Buck, heard the original Mormon 
elder, Josepu Smrirn, expound, and remembers 
the prophet’s attempt to repeat the miracle of 
walking on the water, having erected a sub- 
merged sidewalk in the river; but somebody 
eut a section of the planking on the night be- 
fore, and the impostor barely escaped drowning. 
JoseEPH was a cute Yankee, aud was born in 
Topstield, Massachusetts. 

—The name of PARNELL was as well known in 
Parliament tifty years ago as it is to-day. 

—The Tories who want to claim Mr. Ruskin 
for one of themselves are having a hard time of 
it in view of his denunciation of Lord Beacons- 
FIeLp’s Eastern policy, and of rent as usury, of 
his declaration that Ireland belongs to the Irish, 
and of his expression of shame concerning his 
misapprehension of GLADSTONE. 

—The Princess Louise has regular features, a 
fine complexion, and superb shoulders, and bas 
little or no resemblance to the old royal family, 
but a good deal to the house of Saxony. She 
has quick wit, fine instincts, is very impulsive 
and very self-denying. She has as decided a tal- 
ent for housekeeping as for the fine arts, in 
whose practice she excels. 
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trimmed with pink roses with rubber stems, and similar stems 
are used instead of cord to attach it with, and are trimmed with 
a lace bow and rose-buds, 


Velvet and Lace Collar and Cuff.—Figs. 1 and 2, 


Fig. 1 is a standing collar an inch and three-quarters 
deep, sloped slightly at the ends, made of sapphire blue 
velvet with cream satin lining and stiff net interlining, and 
with cream guipure lace folded down on the outside. 
Strings of cream-colored ottoman ribbon half a yard long 
are joined to the ends, and tied in a bow to fasten it. The 
cuff to match, shown in Fig. 2, is similarly made of lace 
and velvet; it is three inches deep and ten inches and a 
half jong, and is finished with a ribbon bow at the ends, 


Ladies’ Muffs.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tnx flat muff Fig. 1 is made of a rounded oblong piece 
of figured black plush eight inches wide and thirteen long, 
which is lined with red plush and interlined with wadding 
and foundation; the whole is bound with bias plush at 































Winter Costumes.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1 shows a long square sleeved cloak of black satin du- 
chesse lined with quilted olive satin, which covers all but the 
bottom of the skirt. Fullness is given to the back by a spread- 
ing pleating let in on each side, and a series of graduated Span- 
ish lace flounces, which covers the space between the pleatings. 
Flounces of wider lace trim the front and sleeves, and a lace 
ruche edges the neck and the front edge. Felt bonnet, trimmed 
with plush roses and ostrich plumes. 

The cloak shown in Fig. 2 is of dark brown diagonal cloth 
with a wide plush vest let into the front. It has long square 


Fig. 1.—Morr or Prvsn, 
Lace, anp Rippon. 


Fig. 2.—Morr or Caentiyx, Lace, 
AND FLOWERS. 







Vevvet anp Lace CoLtar 
with Cravat. 






Fig. 2.—Curr ror Cot- 
Lak, Fie. 1. 







the edge, folded over, and 
tacked together at the 
rounded edge. A triple 
















fronts, and a short back which 
extends to the top of the skirt 










bow of black ottoman rib- Fig. 1.—Vetver anp Lace ¥ drapery, where the rounded 
bon, trimmed with jet tas- Cottar.—[See Fig. 2.] V sleeve forms are pleated up, and 
sels at the ends of the finished with a satin ribbon bow. 
loops, is set on each side, Passementerie borders trim the 


and wide black lace, pleated as shown in the illus. | front and sleeves, and a lace ruche edges the 
tration, edges the bottom. The dressy muff Fig. 2 | neck. The plush muff matches the cloak, and 
is made of olive chenille cloth, linéd with pink sat- | the bonnet is a dark red velvet poke, trimmed 
in merveilleux. A pink satin frill with one of | with a scarf of wide ottoman ribbon as shown in 
white lace over it projects at each edge. It is | the illustration. 
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Youne Lapy’s Empromrerep CASHMERE 
Evesina Dress. 
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Fig. 1.—Frov Frov Eventna Dress vor Youna 
Lapy.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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Fig. 1.—Satin Ducnessr Cioak witn Lace. Fig. 2.—Cotn anp Pius Cioak witH PASSEMENTERIE. 


3 Fig. 2.—Frov Frou Eventre Dress ror 
Ports axp Vetiver Dagess. Figs. 1 ayp 2.—WINTER COSTUMES. Youse Lapy.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 
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“ The speaker pointed to the horizon, and Mark’s eyes mechanically followed the direction indicated.” 
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MEMORY* 


By JAMES PAYN, 


AUTHOR OF “FROM EXILE,” “UNDER ONE ROOF,” “WALTER'S WORD,” “WON—NOT WOOED,” “WHAT HE COST HER,” ETC. 


CHAPTER LI. 
GHOST OR NO GHOST ? 


On a certain September evening Mark Med- 
way was returning home later than his wont 
from one of his solitary walks. He had been 
visiting a favorite haunt, the ruins of Trenarvon 
Castle, where we first met him with his two 
friends: it was but a few years ago, but change 
has beeu busy with him and them, 

Frank Meade, indeed, save as respects his 
health, is little altered, nor is his present posi- 
tion in life different from what it might reason- 
ably be expected to be. He assists his father in 
his profession, and has a practice on his own ac- 
count that is increasing; while as to his rela- 
tions with Mark they would be as friendly as 
ever, and with a nearer bond, if Mark himself 
would but permit it. 

But Mark is another man. His clear-cut at- 
tractive face has grown thin and haggard; his 
quiet, scholar-like look has changed to one of 
suspicion and unrest; there is something in his 
eyes which makes Dr. Meade look grave, when 
Mrs. Medway is not at hand, to whom he still 
speaks with cheerfulness and hope. He and she 
alone know how Mark’s father came by his end. 

And Kit—poor Kit, whose light laugh used to 
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ring through yonder copse, and his smile enhanee 
the sunshine, where are hi8 gibes and his merri- 
ment now? It is of Kit, we may be sure, that 
Mark is thinking, as he paces sentry-like beneath 
the deserted rampart. Here it was that he had 
told that curious incident of his boyhood, how in 
jest he had sold himself to the foul fiepd, and 
here had reminded Mark how they two had 
agreed to meet together once again, even though 
death should have divided them. 

The moon was rising, and silvering the waste 


| of waters with its cold gleam, but not a ship was 


in sight. Mark remembered that he had been 
told in the town that day that a certain vessel 
bound for Rio, which had lain in the harbor for 
some days at the quay that fronted The Dove-cote, 


| was to sail with the tide that night: the tide was 


due, and what little wind there was was fair for 
the ship ; but she still delayed. Mark was watch- 
ing for her with that dreamy interest which some- 
times arises respecting some extraneous object, 
when the mind is otherwise deeply preoccupied ; 
or perhaps it was through some instinct of asso- 
ciation with Kit himself, who had been wont to 
take delight in such occurrences. Not only had 
all human affairs had their attraction for him, 
but everything that had life and motion. And 
now by a malignant and unjust destiny, reflected 
Mark, he was shut out from them all! 

There are times “ when our light is low,” where- 
in “the riddle of the painful earth” grows sud- 





denly importunate, and the spirit, like a caged 
bird, dashes itself in despair against the unseen 
but adamantine wall that surrounds us all; and 
such a time had come on Mark. The question, 
“Can such things be, and Heaven be just ?” was 
harassing his very soul. A deep sigh — which 
is all that ever comes of it—at last broke from 
his heart, and with a gesture with both hands 
(that pitiful sign of vain expostulation with fate, 


which is made only by the mad and the misera- | 


ble), he ran down through the copse and took the 
road toward home, 


In a few hundred yards his way diverged from 
’ J 5 | 


the main road, but before he quitted it this hap- 
pened. He beheld a figure rapidly advancing 
toward him on the turf by the way-side, and ap- 
parently bound for Mogadion. The form was 
familiar to him, but its face was bowed as if in 
thought. As it came on with noiseless tread, a 
sudden chill ran through his veins, and he cried 
out in an agony of distress and terror, “ Kit! 
Kit !” 

The figure stopped and looked at him intent- 
ly. Though pale and thin, with hollow cheeks 
and hollow eyes that shone like fire, it was in- 
deed Kit himself. 

“ Merciful Heaven!” cried Mark, clasping his 
hands; “it is he!” 

He would have embraced him, but the other 
motioned him back with a quick movement of 
the hand. 


“Are you so angry with me, Kit 2” exclaimed 
Mark, despaivingly. 

The other shook his 

“ Have you escaped ? 

“Yes—from the grave,” was the solemn 
joinder. “ Remember my promise, 
my word.” 

Mark’s blood was frozen with terror; yet his 
exceeding love to some extent conquered fear. 
“Is there anything—oh, Kit, even yet—” 

“You can do nothing for me.” — 

“Too late! too late!’ moaned the unhappy 
Mark. j 

“T am forbidden to speak of any such thing,” 
continued the other. “Take only this word of 
warning: beware of Frank Meade; let him ney- 
er be Maud’s husband. Farewell.” 

The speaker pointed to the horizon, and Mark’s 
eyes mechanically followed the direction indicated. 
When he looked again the figure was gone. It 
had disappeared in an instant. The grass on 
which it had stood bordered the copse, and it 
was just possible that it had plunged into its 
depths ; but if so, it was with the quickness and 
silence of a wood-snake. Nothing was to be seen 
save the misty road and the moon-lit sea. 

There is one argument (among many others) 
which has always convinced me that every indi- 
vidual, of whose character I have the means of 
judging, is lying when he tells me that he has 
seen a ghost, namely, the very slight impression 
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that the supposed spectacle has made upon him. 
The gulf between the living and the dead is so 
tremendous, and the desire, or at least the curi- 
osity, to have it bridged is so extreme, that if 
that engineering feat had been ever accomplish- 
ed, the spectator would never have enough to 
say about it; or, if unwilling or forbidden to 
speak, would never cease to think of it... Such 
an experience, even though it happened to the 
most thoughtless and giddy- pated of men (who 
are our chief ghost-seers), would make an im- 
pression which no time could erase, and which 
would stand out in strong relief as compared 
with all their other life experiences whatsoever. 
It has been urged, indeed, by those who have ad- 
mitted this much, that if a man should be haunt- 
ed, i. e., should see a ghost pretty often, custom 
would make a commonplace even of that; and, 
as a parallel instance, the old belief in an eterni- 
ty of physical torment has been adduced, It was 
found possible, they say, by persons who believed 
that nineteen-twentieths of the whole world, in- 
cluding their own personal acquaintances, would 
perish in eternal fire, to get so used to the idea 
as to eat, sleep, and enjoy themselves in spite of 
it; but in such a case the word “belief” is very 
elastic, and, at the most, means a heartless credu- 
lity. The passive acceptance of a dogma, how- 
ever revolting to reason and humanity, is a very 
different thing from the conviction born of per- 
sonal experience. A glance at the Gehenna 
which Calvin believed himself to believe in 
would have turned even his stomach forever; 
and he who once saw a ghost—an actual denizen 
of the other world—would not, like those who be- 
lieve, or pretend to believe, they have done so, 
enter it in his commonplace-book among other 
“remarkable events,” such as snow in May or 
the birth of a calf with two heads. 

And thus it happened in this case. Mark 
Medway, being firmly convinced that his friend 
had left the Unseen World to speak with him, 
did not treat the matter as a visit from a person 
of distinction, to be boasted of to his friends, or 
to be related, in moments of confidence, as an in- 
teresting circumstance. He went home in a state 
of awe as great as ever arose from human expe- 
rience, and with a tendency, while obeying the in- 
junctions of the dead man, to keep his interview 
with him a solemn secret. His air and manner 
on reaching The Knoll, however, were so strange 
and distrait, and caused his mother such distress 
of mind, that an explanation was absolutely ne- 
cessary. What he had to say only increased her 
agitation, though the alarm she exhibited was 
by no means due to the cause to which he as- 
signed it. Ghosts had no terrors for her; but 
she trembled for her son’s reason.. She had 
been warned not to oppose his convictions; but 
one argument, as powerful as it was simple, she 
did venture to advance: 

“ But, my dear Mark, Kit is not dead.” 

Mark shook his head. ‘I would,” he sighed, 
**that I could think so.” 

“ But if he is not, my dear Mark,” she persist- 
ed, “I suppose you will allow that you can not 
have seen his ghost?” 

It was really not much to ask in the way of 
admission, yet it aroused Mark’s indignation. It 
seemed to him a sort of blasphemy to conceive 
of that mysterious presence, the recollection of 
which still shook his very soul, as being still in 
the flesh. 

The first thing in the morning Mrs. Medway 
sent for both her counsellors, and they brought 
the strangest news with them. 

Christopher Garston was really dead. The 
Rector had received a letter that morning from 
the jail chaplain announcing the prisoner’s de- 
cease some days ago. “I should have written 
before,” he said, “but Miss Garston especially 
requested me not to do so till after the funeral. 
The attendance of any of his friends would, I ani 
sure, have distressed her exceedingly. She was, 
of course, the sole mourner, and indeed, under 
the circumstances, I can not myself deplore the 
poor fellow’s death. He had been ailing for a 
long time, growing weaker and thinner, but the 
end came somewhat unexpectedly; he died in 
the infirmary in the night, and almost before the 
doctor could be summoned. At Miss Garston’s 
request he was laid in the clurch-yard at Mars- 
ton, at which village she has been residing for 
these last three months. She left her lodgings 
immediately after the ceremony, but whither she 
has gone I have been unable to discover. It is 
possible, now that this sad page in her history is 
closed, that she may seek her old friends and 
yours. Heaven grant it may be so!” 

“This is, indeed, terrible news!” gasped Mrs. 
Medway. “Do you think that that really hap- 
pened about which I wrote to you?” 

“That Mark saw the ghost?” exclaimed the 
Rector. “ Well, upon my word, Mrs. Medway, 
you are a most disappointing woman, I have 
always held you up as a pattern of common- 
sense.” 

“ But how do you explain it ?” 

“Very easily. Mark heard this news by some 
means before we did. With his mind greatly 
excited by it he visits an old haunt of his dead 
friend, and imagines he sees him. It is the sim- 
plest case of spectral illusion.” 

“But, as I wrote to you, he tells me that the 
figure spoke to him—warned him against dear 
Frank’s engagement with Maud.” 

“T had rather not say what I think about 
that,” said the Doctor, with the color in his 
cheek. 

“On the contrary,’ said the Rector, “I think 
that part of the story is as easy of explanation 
as the rest of it. Your son has Kit in his mind 
—not to say on the brain—and thinks he saw 
him; he has also Kit’s objection to Frank’s mar- 
riage in his mind, and he thinks he hears him.” 

“That's it,” assented the Doctor, cheerfully. 
He had already recovered from his little fit of 
spleen, and acknowledged to himself that the 
idea which had momentarily occurred to him, that 
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Mark had invented Kit’s warning against Frank 
to suit his own views, was untenable. “Of 
course,” he continued, “this affair will make 
matters worse for the present; your son will be 
even more wrapped up in his dead friend than 
when he was alive; but since he is dead, this 
glamour can not last forever. I believe in Dr. 
Time.” 

Scarcely any one,else among Mark’s friends 
had the same belief in that eminent practitioner. 
Day after day went by without weakening in the 
least Mark’s impression of that awful interview 
in the Castle Road, as the highway that ran be- 
neath the old ruin was called, and what the ap- 
parition had said to him was as Gospel in his 
eyes. He seemed more determined, so far as in 
him lay, to oppose his sister’s union with Frank 
Meade than ever. The Knoll was his mother’s 
house, not his own, so Mark could not close its 
doors against him ; but he showed plainly enough 
that the young man’s visits were distasteful to 
him, Frank behaved with the utmost patience 
and gentleness ; but it was out of the question 
that he could make himself acceptable to Mark 
since the way to the heart of his old friend was 
barred. Frank pitied him, and, indeed, pitied 
Kit, for his nature was not such a one as can 
pursue the dead with even righteous indignation ; 
but he could not but resent the effect of his jea- 
lousy and ill-will toward him on Mark. He never 
dwelt on Kit’s errors. The tomb was his asylum, 
but if Kit had been alive,and a free man, he 
would have told him what he thought of him in 
terms which would have been highly actionable. 
As to Trenna, Frank was as desirous as Maud 
herself to discover the place of her concealment, 
and, if possible, to persuade her to return to her 
old friends. In addition to the natural compas- 
sion he felt for her lonely condition, it seemed to 
him that he owed her reparation for the wrong 
he had done her in thought of old. His inquiries 
about her were unceasing, and in the London 
newspapers he had inserted many dexterously 
worded advertisements, the joint composition of 
himself and Maud, which, while appealing to no 
eye but Trenna’s, could not have failed, had she 
lighted on them, to attract her attention. 

His solicitude on Trenna’s account was no se- 
cret, however, in Mogadion, and at last he got 
news of her. Exactly a-month after the an- 
nouncement of Kit’s death had been received at 
The Knoll, Abel Deeds, who was now in service 
with a banker in the neighborhood, by whom he 
was highly valued, called at The Dove-cote one 
night, and made a private and confidential state- 
ment to “ Mr. Frank.” 

He said that on that day month he had been 
sent on an errand which had detained him late, 
and that on returning home he had met, on the 
moon-lit road, a- young sailor coming toward 
Mogadion. The stranger, on catching sight of 
him, had crossed the road as if to avoid him; but 
Abel’s pipe had gone out, and he had no matches, 
and being, like most men of his phlegmatic tem- 
perament, an inveterate smoker, he was not going 
to miss this excellent chance of remedying his 
calamity ; for what sailor does not smoke tobac- 
co and carry lights ? 

He therefore hailed the young man, who, 
probably not understanding what he wanted, an- 
swered, “‘Good-night, my man.” The words were 
inapposite enough, but the tone in which they 
were uttered was so very peculiar that Abel 
stopped the lad. 

“T asked you,” he said, “if you had a light 
about you. You answer me more like a girl than 
a boy. One would think,” he added, referring 
to the season of local histrionics, “it was mum- 
ming-time—” 

“Thank Heaven, it is Abel Deeds!”’ interrupt- 
ed the other, with a quick gasp of gratitude. 
And then, to Abel’s immense amazement and 
alarm, he recognized in the sailor lad his young 
mistress of Grey House. 

She told him she was going to embark that 
night for South America, in order to evade cer- 
tain importunate creditors, and that it was of the 
utmost importance that the disguise should be 
maintained, of which her unexpected meeting 
with him had compelled the disclosure. It was 
quite unnecessary to appeal to him, by the re- 
membrance of her former kindnesses to him, to 
assist her in her present plight. Abel Deeds, 
though not of the gilded armor and embroider- 
ed banner style of chivalry, was the very soul of 
it, and, moreover, looked upon an importunate 
creditor very much as a medieval knight might 
have done.upon a Saracen defending his native 
soil. He not only willingly promised to keep si- 
lence on the adventure of the night, but insisted 
on turning back and seeing Trenna in safety to 
her destination, which was the vessel moored 
just opposite the Doctor’s house. 

Four weeks had been the period she had im- 
posed upon the faithful Abel as the limit to his 
silence, and, as may be imagined, he had been 
greedily impatient for the hour when he was at 
liberty to tell his tale to “ Mr. Frank.” 

The story was strange enough, albeit undoubt- 
edly true, but what struck Frank as most note- 
worthy was the date of the occurrence. Abel 
had met Trenna on the same evening on which 
Mark had had his fancied interview with her 
brother. The question which now occurred to 
Frank’s mind was, had that interview been “ fan- 
cy”? He had never believed in Kit’s ghost, but 
now he began to disbelieve in his having been in 
a position to be a ghost at all. If he was not 
dead, Kit had escaped by Trenna’s connivance, 
and what was more likely than that the brother 
and sister should have both come down, though 
separately, in order to avoid suspicion, to a small 
and out-of-the-way port like Mogadion in order 
to leave the country? That there was the most 
urgent necessity for secrecy was evident from 
the fact of Trenna’s disguise. However desirous 
of avoiding recognition from her old friends, she 
would never have put on male attire for any 
such purpose. While, on the other hand, if she 





had wished to go abroad upon her own account, 
she would scarcely have selected Mogadion as the 
place of departure. Again, it would have been 
curious that she should have seleeted Rio, where 
she had no belongings nor any known attraction, 
for her future home; whereas, if Kit had accom- 
panied her, it was explicable enough, since, once 
in South America, the convict would be safe. 
How they had known of the ship’s being in the 
harbor, how they had made arrangements for 
their passage, or. where they had procured the 
necessary funds, remained, of course, and might 
ever remain, a matter of conjecture. But Tren- 
na’s devotion and Kit’s cleverness would account 
for a good deal. 

What was the chief puzzle, however, was how 
the authorities at Dartmoor had been deceived, 
if they Aad been deceived, as to Kit’s decease ; 
and this point, at all events, Frank Meade was 
resolved to unravel. The more he thought of 
the whole matter, the more he was convinced 
that Kit was in the land of the living, and, not 
being dead, it was natural that he sometimes 
thought of him with exceeding bitterness. On 
one occasion he even said to himself, in reference 
to that confession of Kit’s under the Castle rocks, 
“He has not yet come to the end of his tether. 
The foul fiend was not to have him per agreement 
for the next year or so.” 

He was immensely interested in the whole ques- 
tion for its own sake, but his main and ulterior 
object was, of course, to open Mark’s eyes. If 
he could prove Kit to be alive, that “ warning 
from the dead” would not only lose its efficacy, 
but must needs partake of the nature of an im- 
posture; andif Mark could be convinced that Kit 
had deceived him, the whole fabric of his influence 
over him would topple to its fall. 

For the present, however, Frank enjoined si- 
lence upon Abel Deeds, and kept the entire 
matter locked up in his own heart.. If once he 
gave expression to his suspicions they would fly 
far and wide, he knew, like thistle-down, and it 
was essential that Mark should hear nothing of 
them till they should take the shape of convic- 
tion. One person, indeed, Mr. Penrhyn, on account 
of his connection with the jail chaplain, Frank 
was compelled to take into his confidence; but 
it was necessary that his revelation, even to the 
Rector, should be delayed a little for a certain 
reason. 


ee 


CHAPTER LII. 
MRS. MORTON. 


AmonG the patients that Mr. Frank Meade, 
F.R.C.S., had of his own. chanced to be one Mrs. 
Morton, whose husband had taken a house for 
a few weeks in the neighborhood of Mogadion, 
though at the distance of some miles from it. 
This lady was a very pretty and interesting 
bride, and it was a great annoyance to Mr. Mor- 
ton, who knew the neighborhood, that the place 
he had fixed upon without consulting her, and as 
“a surprise” for their honey-moon, in the midst 
of so many charming walks and drives, should 
have been a comparative failure from her inabil- 
ity to enjoy them. She had sprained her ankle 
on the first day of her arrival, and had never left 
the house. The case was curious, for though she 
professed herself to be in some pain, and quite 
unable to move, there were no external symptoms 
of any mischief. Mr. Morton, who was much her 
senior, and passionately devoted to her, was great- 
ly concerned about her; and Frank had prom- 
ised him, though the patient expressed herself 
as strongly opposed to it, that if the matter was 
not set right by a certain date he would call in 
another opinion, and in the mean time would pay 
the patient a daily visit.. A sprained ankle is a 
small thing—and Mrs. Morton's ankle was a 
very small thing—but there were circumstances 
in the case which, independent of the youth and 
beauty of the sufferer, and even of her confidence 
in his professional skill, made it a very interest- 
ing one to her medical adviser. Upon his first 
being called in to Mrs. Morton he was struck by 
a very extraordiuary resemblance she bore to the 
little girl whose life, as has been mentioned, he 
had in vain attempted to save in the London 
hospital, and to whom, in fact, he had sacrificed 
his health. The child in question, however, be- 
ing of humble rank, and very unlikely to be con- 
nected with a lady of his new patient’s social 
position, he had endeavored to dismiss the mat- 
ter from his mind, as being a mere coincidence. 
Nevertheless, the more he saw of Mrs. Morton 
the more the resemblance grew upon him, and 
on one occasion, when they happened to be alone 
together, he ventured to allude to the subject. 
“JT once had a little patient at my hospital in 
London,” he said, “of whom you remind me ex- 
ceedingly.”’ 

“What!” she cried, “is it possible that you 
are the Mr. Meade who attended ‘little Alice’ ?” 
(So she had been called in the ward, where she 
was a great favorite, and by that name mention- 
ed in the papers, for the case had been quite a 
cause célébre in the medical world.) 

“Tt was I who attended her,” he answered, 
modestly, “though, as it turned out, poor child, 
to very little purpose.” 

“But with consequences to yourself, as I un- 
derstood,” she put in, in a trembling voice, “of a 
very serious kind.” 

“Oh, I am getting better of all that,” he an- 
swered, smiling. 

But she did not seem to hear him. The color 
had fled from her face, and she had become ex- 
tremely agitated. 

“Mr. Meade,” she said, “that was my sister! 
You may well look astonished. It strikes you, 
no doubt, as strange that any relation of mine 
should have been so poor and so neglected.” 

Here the tears came into her eyes; and it was 
with eager haste that the young doctor began to 
utter some commonplaces about a hospital being 
the very best place, whether for rich or poor, for 
@ patient to receive care and attention. 








She waved her hand impatiently, as if to dis- 
miss such arguments. “I was poor myself at 
that time,” she said. “Up to the day my good 
husband married me I was quite a poor girl. I 
am not ashamed of that.” 

She hesitated. The young doctor’s face was 
an expressive one, though he had learned in the 
practice of his profession to school it. She read 
in it the deduction he had drawn, and the color 
flew to her cheeks. 

“ And whatever I may have been,” she added, 
with vehemence, “I have no secrets from my 
husband.” 

“Indeed, madam,” said Frank, earnestly, “I 
have never supposed it.” 

“No; you do good to your fellow-creatures ; 
you are not a man who presupposes evil of all 
womankind,” she continued, rapidly; “and you 
are a gentleman, I am sure. Though my hus- 
band knows my former humble position, and every- 
thing connected with it, I have—being a woman,” 
here she smiled like an angel— some foolish 
pride. Ido not wish others to know my past.” 

“No human being will hear one word of it 
through me, madam.” 

“T do not fear it. If I did I should still not 
regret having made you the confession. I owed 
it to you for-my dead sister’s sake.” 

The young doctor made haste to dismiss the 
subject. There was no further allusion to it on 
either side, but from henceforth he took a great 
interest in his patient, while she, on her part, 
seemed to reciprocate it, since she talked to him 
unreservedly upon his own position and pros- 
pects, and even drew from him, with womanly 
touch, how matters stood with him in connection 
with Maud and friends at The Knoll, This last 
information made her look so unaccountably 
grave, that if Frank had been ever so little of 
a coxcomb he might have flattered himself that 
she was jealous of his intended. But the at- 
tachment between the young doctor and his pa- 
tient, though it was very genuine, was quite Pla- 
tonic. What was curious, and exhibited a pow- 
er of the emotions over the muscles not general- 
ly admitted, as soon as Mrs. Morton understood 
that Frank wanted to get away to Dartmoor (for 
he actually made her the repository of that dead 
secret), her ankle began to grow stronger, and 
he found himself able to undertake the expedi- 
tion at an earlier date than he had fixed for it. 

His first step was to reveal what Abel Deeds 
had told him to the Rector, who at once express- 
ed his conviction that there was something amiss 
in that story of Kit’s death and burial. “My 
opinion of Christopher Garston, as you know, 
Frank, was never a good one. With all his clev- 
erness and good looks that man was morally a 
‘clafhorer.’ ” 

“That sounds very bad,” said Frank, who was 
under the disadvantage of not understanding the 
old Cornish tongue. 

“*Clafhorer’ means ‘leper,’” explained the 
Rector. “That young man was a very bad lot, 
and I shall not be surprised at anything that 
comes out against him.” 

Instead of going his usual round among his 
patients, Frank started the next morning with 
Mr. Penrhyn for the convict prison. 

“Tn no habitable part of Great Britain,” writes 
one who had good reason for his statement, hav- 
ing himself “ worked out his time” there, “is the 
severity of winter felt more than at Dartmoor. 
Rain is thought nothing of, as it mostly rains or 
drizzles, but the thick fogs soak through every- 
thing.” Though the winter had not set in when 
Frank and the Rector visited the place, the fogs 
had. They had a weird and desolate drive from 
the railway station over the moor, where the mist 
lay so thick that they came upon the picket of 
the civil guard, armed with rifle and bayonet, who 
form a cordon round the jail, before the gloomy 
pile itself loomed up before them. “What a 
place,” was the secret thought of both of them, 
“for a man of Christopher Garston’s tempera- 
ment to have been immured! And what des- 
perate plan would he not have been capable of 
adopting to escape from it!” 

The jail chaplain received them with cordial- 
ity, and showed them over the dread domain. 
They saw the cell in which Kit had been con- 
fined, with its narrow window of rough glass, 
through which but a strip of dull sky was visi- 
ble; its rude flat table, its narrow shelf and 
dreary fittings—a melancholy cage, indeed, for 
such a song-bird. Then they were introduced 
to the infirmary, where he had occupied a double- 
bedded room. His companion had been a bro- 
ther of one of the warders, himself employed in 
the prison, but admitted as a patient by favor, 
who had died within a day or two of Kit himself. 
The warder had since left the prison, and there 
was none to speak with much personal know- 
ledge of Kit’s last hours. The chaplain had not 
been called in to him, as he had died suddenly 
in the night, and the doctor who had attended 
him was a stranger, who had acted as the locum 
tenens of the ordinary surgeon, who had been 
away upon his holiday. 

This information all tended to confirm the vis- 
itors’ suspicions, which, when they had heard all 
he had to say, they communicated to their host, 
the chaplain. That gentleman, though by no 
means staggered by their story—he was in the 
habit of receiving such amazing revelations from 
the members of his tainted flock that a mild sur- 
prise was the most of which his nature was now 
capable—thought it of sufficient importance to 
lay before the governor, to whom they were in 
consequence introduced. He listened to their 
narrative with great politeness, but with a some- 
what amused expression of countenance. There 
were not many subjecis open to humorous treat- 
ment at Dartmoor, but any notion that “our 
system” could be in fault, or that the authorities 
could be deceived, was always a good joke. 

Prisoners sometimes expired, he allowed, at 
Dartmoor before their sentences did, but none 
ever left the place alive before the proper time. 
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Such an incident was contrary to experience, 
common-sense, and even possibility, “However, 
since the “system” had been impugned, it was 
necessary to establish his infallibility. His po- 
sition invested him with special powers. He 
could have a convict’s body exhumed without 
application to the Home Secretary. If the re- 
mains of 18,422 (the number which had sufficed 
poor Kit for name while an inmate of the prison) 
should be found where. they were supposed to be, 
and identified, he concluded that Mr. Penrhyn and 
his young friend would acknowledge their sus- 
picions to be unfounded; but to that end they 
must accept his hospitality for the night. 

To this, of course, they consented; and the 
next morning, accompanied by certain officials, 
all repaired to the little church-yard. A small 
headstone, ordered by Trenna, was being pre- 
pared by the village stone-mason for her brother's 
grave, but at -present it lay bare and naked 
enough, without even the turf upon it. It was 
but the work of a few minutes to dig down through 
the soft earth to the deal coffin, to open which 
as little time sufficed. Its contents, instead of 
“the house not built with hands” which ought 
to have been found there, were the materials for 
an actual dwelling -house—bricks and plaster. 
The general amazement was pretty considerable, 
but that of the governor bordered on the sub- 
lime. 

“Why, goodness gracious!” he exclaimed, 
“our whole system has broken down !” 

And so it had. On a searching inquiry the 
facts of Kit’s eseape—which it is fair (to the 
system) to add had been greatly aided by cireum- 
stances—were as follows: The warder of the in- 
firmary had been bribed. When his brother 
died he had called in the locum tenens of the 
prison surgeon, who knew none of the inmates, 
and given the name of the deceased as that of 
Christopher Garston, in whose name the certifi- 
cate of death was duly made out. For the inter- 
ment a coffin and the brickbats were at once 
provided, but the body was retained to play an- 
other part. The regular prison surgeon, who was 
to return next day to his duties, of course made 
no difficulty in giving a certificate of death in the 
name of the warder’s brother; while No, 18,422 
was already struck off the prison roll. 

Though not easy, it therefore became not im- 
possible to smuggle him out of the jail; and, 
without doubt, this had been effected. Where 
the money had come from to accomplish all 
these objects no one knew; but that money had 
done it, aided by assistance from without, was 
certain. It is possible that the Cook’s Creek 
Mine, though it did not turn out satisfactorily to 
the share-holders, had been worked to a profit 
by its enterprising originator; or perhaps some 
dealer in the precious metals, less fortunate than 
Mr. Flesker (who did get back his diamond), had 
contributed to Kit’s private stores. The Rio ship 
had been an ordinary trader, the captain of which 
had been induced by certain golden arguments 
to take two brothers as passengers in lieu of 
part of his freight. 

All this was in time made as clear as daylight 
to every one but the person whom it was most 
important to convince. The belief of a lifetime 
was not to be shaken by a fact or two, adduced, 
also, by persons who had a personal interest in 
their acceptance. Does a mother believe in her 
darling’s guilt because the world does so, or a 
miserable minority of it—say twelve—have hap- 
pened to convict him? And Mark’s love for Kit, 
if not equal to that of a mother for her offspring, 
surpassed that of brother for brother. The sense, 
too, of loving service done, always strong in grate- 
ful hearts, no doubt helped to close his ears 
against the voice of reason. Lastly, he clung to 
the belief that Kit’s affection for him had, in 
truth, survived death itself; and that, no matter 
what story might be devised to take from him 
that comfort, he had, indeed, beheld his old 
friend in the spirit, and listened to his voice 
from bevond the grave. 

Mr. Penrhyn, indeed, took another view of the 
position. If, he said, we find so many persons 
who pretend to believe that they have seen a 
ghost still sticking to their story, in the teeth 
both of arguments and ridicule, how much more 
was it to be expected that a man who really be- 
lieved he had seen one should refuse to be con- 
vinced to the contrary ? 

But the Rector had no matrimonial intentions 
to which Mark’s skepticism presented the only 
obstacle, and could therefore afford to be philo- 
sophic, while Mr. Frank Meade could not. That 
his marriage would take place, notwithstand- 
ing Mark’s continued opposition, was probable 
enough; but in that case it would be a very dif- 
ferent affair from what both Maud and himself 
had pictured. As matters stood, its accomplish- 
ment, bade fair to break up the little household 
at The Knoll altogether. 

The circumstances, so every way painful and 
peculiar, were, of course, kept to themselves as 
much as possible; but Mrs. Morton was one of 
the few persous to whom Frank unreservedly 
confided them. It is difficult for a man to de- 
cline the proffered sympathy of a pretty and in- 
teresting young woman in any case, but the tie 
of her dead sister bound her and Frank together 
far closer than any new-made friendship could 
have done. Moreover, the period of Mrs. Mor- 
ton’s sojourn in the neighborhood of Mogadion 
was coming to an end, and the. sense of parting, 
perhaps, drew her nearer to him. She was no 
longer his patient, though, strange to say, the re- 
covery of her health did not result in those walks 
abroad to which her husband looked forward ; 
but on the day before her departure he came to 
pay her a farewell visit. 

This proved to be the occasion of a very 
strange communication, and also of a revolution 
of-® surprising nature in iis own affairs. 

“Mr. Meade,” she said, “if this were not the 
last time we were to meet—in all probability for 
ever—perhaps I should hesitate to do what I am 








about to do, even for your sake. It will cost me 
something, but it will cost me less than if you 
knew what it cost me. Therefore I must beg of 
you—no matter what surprise you may feel at 
what I have to say—that you will ask me no 
questions.” 

Frank’s surprise was certainly very considera- 
ble, but he bowed respectful acquiescence. 

“ Here is a letter,” she went on, “ which, with- 
out saying one more word than is necessary to 
account for your possession of it, I authorize you 
to give to the person to whom it is addressed.” 

He took the letter, which, to his amazement, he 
saw was addressed to Mark Medway. 

“But, my dear madam,” he remonstrated, “if 
this, as I venture to conclude, has any reference 
to myself or my own affairs, I must needs say 
that in Mark’s present state of mind—” 

She put up her hand to stop him. “ You are 
about to say, no doubt, that any interposition on 
the part of a stranger on your behalf can not pos- 
sibly affect Mr. Medway except for ill. You are 
mistaken there; it will affect him and your own 
interests very much, and for good. It may be 
necessary, perhaps, to state”—here her voice fal- 
tered, and the tears came suddenly into her eyes 
—‘ that I am not altogether a stranger to your 
friend. To ask more of me in the way of ex- 
planation would be a breach of the promise you 
have tacitly given me.” 

“Then I will say no more, madam, but will 
gratefully do your bidding,” said Frank, gently. 
“Even if nothing should come of it, I shall never 
forget your generous intention.” 

“And while the memory of my little sister 
abides with me, Mr. Meade, I shall never forget 
you and what you did for her. It is curious,” 
she added, with a faint smile, “ but, though you 
will reap the benefit of it, you will never know 
what I have done for you.” 

In a few minutes afterward Frank had taken 
his leave and turned his horse’s head (well did 
that steed know his road by this time) to The 
Knoll. Upon the way, as it happened, he met 
Mark, taking one of his solitary walks. He 
would, perhaps, have passed the other withoue 
speaking to him—so far had the gulf widened 
between them—had not Frank stopped him to 
give him Mrs. Morton’s letter. 

Mark looked at the superscription, turned very 
red, and then asked, shortly, “Who gave you 
this eg 

“The writer,” answered Frank, quietly. In- 
stinct, or perhaps mere curiosity, prompted him 
to check his horse and remain where he was. 
It was possible, moreover, that some answer 
might be intrusted to him. Mark beeame at 
once too intensely absorbed in the contents of 
the letter to know whether the other had gone 
on or still stood there. “Dear Mr. Medway,” 
it ran, “I little thought that I should ever give 
you the pain of once more receiving any com- 
munication from my hand. It is not for my 
own sake that I address you, but for yours—to 
save you from the persistence in a great wrong 
to one of the best and worthiest of men, and to 
open your eyes, since no one else can do it, as 
regards” —(here there was an erasure; was it 
possible she had written “the worst,” and that 
some tender remembrance of the past had caused 
her to blot it out?)}—“as regards another man. 
In your last letter to me, full of unmerited 
gentleness and forbearance toward myself, you 
expressed yourself with the utmost bitterness 
and indignation against a certain person, but 
for whom, as you imagined, I might have been 
worthy of your love. Against that person—(think 
of what it costs me to write all this, and then 
judge whether aught of it can be less than truth 
itself )—against that person I may have wrongs 
tovurge, but not the wrong you imputed to him. 
Instead of his name put that of Christopher 
Garston, and the indignation you have expressed 
will be just. My lot is a happy one, blessed be- 
yond all hope or merit, as the bearer of this note 
will tell you; but it is no thanks to Christopher 
Garston, by whom my young life was cankered 
in the bud, that I am not a sinner and a cast- 
away. If I-ever read your heart aright I am 
sure of these two things—first, that after read- 
ing this—written, as it seems to me, with my life's 
blood—you will destroy it; secondly, that you will 
take to your heart the man who gives it to you, 
and keep him there, to fili the place from which 
these words of mine will have cast out an un- 
worthy tenant. I am giving you terrible pain, I 
know, for I can feel for you. There was a time, 
Heaven knows, when Christopher Garston was 
all in all to me.” 

There was nothing more— not even a signa- 
ture. 

Mark looked up, with a sigh that seemed to 
come from his very soul, and saw Frank stand- 
ing near, his bridle under his arm, and his horse 
cropping the grass, 

“Who is she? 

The words were simple enough, but the tone 
in which they were uttered conveyed another 
meaning. Frank understood at once that what 
the other meant was, “ Who is she now?” 

When he had told him all he knew of her, 
Mark asked, with the red in his cheek, whether 
she had been long in her present place of resi- 
dence, 

“Three months. She has had a sprained 
ankle, which confined her to the house,” he an- 
swered, replying to the other’s thought: ‘“ Why 
have I not seen her?” 

The explanation of poor Mrs. Morton’s com- 
plaint was now plain enough. She had had her 
reasons for keeping within-doors. “She leaves 
this neighborhood to-morrow,” continued Frank, 
significantly. 

Mark sighed again, but this time there was 
relief, as well as regret, in it. 

“ Better so,” he murmured. 
been very wrong.” 

‘*Say wronged, Mark,” was the grave rejoinder. 

“Hush, hush! You will forgive me, I know, 














“Frank, I have 





but do not let your generosity stop there. I 
thought him dead. He is dead to me now; let 
him be dead to you, and being so, speak no ill 
of him.” 

“T never will, Mark. 

“Forget him ? 
Kit—poor Kit!” 

And for the first time in his life Frank beheld 
his friend in tears. 

And both men kept their word. From that day 
Christopher Garston was but a memory. 

It was understood at The Knoll that there 
were no questions to be asked concerning Mark’s 
change of opinion. The ladies were too glad to 
find that it had changed to be curious as to the 
means whereby that had been brought about. 
Frank himself was scarcely more impatient for 
his marriage day than Mark now became to 
witness it. It seemed that he could never do 
enough in the way of friendship and brotherly 
love to make up for his recent antagonism. 

In time—though it took a long time—Mark 
resumed his old ways and work; and it is 
thought not impossible that by the time he is 
a great-uncle he will be in a position to publish 
the first volume of his county history. The 
parallel there ceases, for the work being in 
quarto, the phrase, ‘‘ Welcome, little stranger,” 
would be not altogether appropriate to its ap- 
pearance. From this delicate allusion it will 
have been manifest that Frank and Maud were 
duly united. How their wedding day, though 
long fixed, should have been known so far away 
they could never discover; it was only one more 
mystery added to the many in connection with 
the persons concerned; but on that very morn- 
ing the last missive Maud Medway received in 
her maiden name was a telegram from Valpa- 
"also: 


Let us forget him.” 


That I can never do. Poor 


We are as 
Farewell.—Trenna.” 


* All happiness attend you both. 
you would wish us to be. 
From which it was gathered (I trust rightly) 
that in another clime, and under other circum- 
stances, Kit is leading a new life, and doing 
well, 
THE END. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresponpeENT. | 


A LTHOUGH the true ball season has not yet 
4X opened, and dancing parties are held as yet 
only in country houses, evening toilettes are the 
topic of the moment, and it. is in them that we 
must seek for novelties, since the fashions for 
street, visiting, and home dresses are settled for 
the season, or very nearly so. A very beantiful 
evening dress, designed for a middle-aged iady, 
that we saw the other day at Worth’s, of 
light giroflée satin and seal brown velvet. The 
skirt of faille was slashed three times in front, 
so as to show large pleats set inside and forming 
a soufflet, and was trimmed on the bottom with 
a drapery of black lace. <A flat over-skirt of 
faille, with bayadere stripes, embroidered with 
gold, was arranged in panels, falling loose on the 
skirt to the top of the lace drapery. These flow- 
ing panels were lined with giroflée satin. The 
round train was of seal brown velvet. The cor- 
sage, of giroflée faille, was pointed in front and 
cut square in the neck, and was ornamented with 
a drapery of seal brown velvet, fastened here and 
there by a bow of satin mixed with vine leaves 
in autumn tints. The elbow sleeves were trimmed 
to match. It is difficult to fancy a richer and 
more elegant toilette than this, grave as was the 
tout ensemble. 

Black and white laces, both very wide and of 
medium width, are more in vogue than ever, and 
though imitations are worn, fine old laces still 
hold their rank. Jet goes very well with black 
Chantilly lace, and makes very beautiful garni- 
tures. Draperies of tulle, embroidered with jet 
and trimmed with Chantilly lace, with tufts of 
jet fringe here and there, are wonderfully effect- 
ive on black satin. White lace is used to trim 
light cresses; thus a dress of satin duchesse or 
Sura li—faded rose, for example—may be trimmed 
wita deep lace as follows: the front of the skirt 
is composed of two flounces of satin laid in flat 
pleats, over which is set the lace slightly gather- 
ed. On the side these flounces are drawn back- 
ward, forming draperies and making the pouf, 
which is formed of a mixture of lace and satin. 
The long-waisted corsage with a belt is pleated 
lengthwise all around, and finished with a lace 
bertha. Frills of lace may also be set on the 
bottom of a dress, either in ruches or shells, and 
the neck may be trimmed with lace, turning over 
in revers on the shoulders, and standing up at the 
back, 

White lace is also used in profusion for the 
trimming of matinées and house jackets. We 
saw at one of our great lingerie houses a jacket 
of bleu de roi velvet embroidered all around the 
yoke with a garland shading from medium blue 
to white, and edged with Valenciennes lace four 
inches wide. The jacket was half-fitting, and was 
open from the throat downward, showing a che- 
mise Russe of plain blue gaze lisse, fitted to the 
waist, and terminating in a bouffant, on the bot- 
tom of which were several flounces of pleated 
gauze, 

We will also cite as an elegant use of Valen- 
ciennes lace a house dress designed for a youth- 
ful convalescent. This was a long robe de cham- 
bre of white brocade, profusely trimmed with wide 
Valenciennes, which was surmounted at the neck, 
down the front, omthe bottom of the sleeves, and 
on the pockets with bands of sable. In this com- 
bination of lace and fur the tint of the sable con- 
trasting with the dead white of the silk produced 
the happiest effect. 

By way of general remark we would note that 
the velvets, plushes, and rich silks are so dull in 
color that one might suppose that these stuffs 








were a century old. This is an exaggeration 
which is not agreeable ; there is a happy medium 
between this extreme attenuation and the vivid 
hues that were in vogue half a dozen years ago 
There is still the same variety as ever in bon- 
nets. <A style that is much worn, and that is be- 
coming to some faces, is of plush and gaze lisse. 
The crown is of plush, and is crumpled in the 
English fashion. 
pleated bands of gaze lisse two inches wide. In 
the back a bandlet of plush stands up in the 
middle in a three-cornered pleat, which is filled in 





The brim is formed entirely of 


with two or three gaze pleatings. 
ribbon form the trimming. This is made of two 
shades—dark blue plush and light blue gaze, for 


Bows of narrow 


example—or even of different colors, such as 
prune plush and old gold gaze. We will con- 
clude this chapter on feminine toilette by men- 
tioning the attempt to revive the fashion of busk- 
ins such as were worn thirty or forty years ago. 
A few details on men’s dress may be of interest. 
For overcoats, frock-coats, jackets, and sacks the 
collar is short, straight, and consequently closed 
high. 


lining the figure, and of medium length. 


The shape is generally close-fitting, out 
Com- 
plete suits, although less worn this winter, are 
still seen, especially on young men. Pointillé 
and chiné cloths, in grayish, marron, blue, and 
dark green tints, mixed, are most used for this 
purpose. Frock-coats are still black by prefer- 
ence, although they are also seen in dark shades, 
Havana brown, bronze, blue-black, ete. ; they usu- 
ally reach to the knees, and slightly outline t 
figure 








Colored trousers are worn with them, but 
of soft alternated shades, with black and dark 


blue narrow stripes, plain black, or steel gray. 


The coat is buttoned high, leaving little impor- 
tance to the shirt bosom, which is still further 
concealed by the cravat. The cuff is rather 
large, coming a little below the sleeve; and the 





collar is straight, turned down or standing. The 





ht opera collar is regarded as the most 
The vest is also buttoned high. It is 


dressy. 

in this that fancy resumes its sway. and we wit- 
ness the revival of the cashmere designs worn 
by our grandfathers, and even of embroidered 
vests, EmMELINE RayMonp, 


ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Evper Sister.—For your garnet velvet and silk the 
basque you sug 
trimmed with a ru 





made of velvet with silk skirts 


*,and the over-skirt draped high 








on one hip, will be stylish. Have small button-monids 
covered with the < or else have old silver buttons 
on the basque. Two rds and a quarter will be the 
proper width for your skirt. Fuil round skirts are 


still worn here by those who do not use over-skirts, 
but even these have the front and side breadths gored 
at the top. Make your travelling dress with a pleated 
skirt and a Russian pelix 





iided with black. Geta 
severely shaped felt walking hat of the darkest rifle 
green, and trim it with feathers and a band around the 
‘rown. Both loose and tight fitting cloaks are stylish. 

E. W.—Cuffs always look neat with linen collars im 
the morning, but many ladi« 





dispense with them ther 





and also think them unsuitable for afternoon and street 
toilettes. A pretty finish of gathered lace sewed to the 
edge of the sleeves is considered appropriate for morn- 


ing and afternoon alike, thon 





a linen collar is pre- 








ferred to lace with simple morning toilettes, even when 
lace is worn in the sleeves. > cuffs of lace or 
open needle-work are still more dressy than the lace 
frills falling on the hands 

Feiicia.—Get satin to match your green brocaded 
gauze, and make it like the design on page 820 of Ba- 


zar No. 51, Vol. XV. The servant ushers in the cer 
tleman visitors at New- Years’ receptions, and t 


hostess stands near the door of the drawing-room, 





where she can see and welcome them. Stra 
not call without a mutual friend to present them to 


the hostess. The hostess introduces tl 


rs do 








guests to the 
ladies who receive with her, and who assist her in en- 
tertaining her visitors. 

F. G. M.—There are many gifts suitable for a lady to 
give a gentleman, such as a book rack, an embroidered 
fire screen, a rug madeota eop ird’s skit , A Blive r paper- 
knife, an engraving handsomely framed, a scarf pin, a 
pair of silk socks knitted by the donor, a new book, 
English crystal bottles for his dressing stand, a foot- 
rest to contain slippers, which may be made of plush 
and mounted on ebonized wood, a plaque of porcelain 
to adorn his room, a pair of sleeve-buttons, a quaint 
thermometer, a stylographic pen, a pair of antlers to 
use as a hat rack, or a card case, note-books, station- 
ery, etc. 

An Ionorant Gren. 
“Esq.” when directing your envelope to your gentle 
man friend. Wish the friend “Happy New-Year,” 
and thank him, and when your friend asks you to tak« 
cream, say “* Thanks.’ 


Of course you must use the 


ss ) 


It is better taste for one lady 
to introduce her gentleman caller to another lady, if 
there are but few in the room, than not to do so 

H. J.—If the lady of the house is not at home to in- 
troduce the young lady, the gentlemen must retire 
leaving their cards, 

Lvotr.—You will find illustrations of braided basques 
in Bazar Nos. 40, 42, and 43, Vol. XV. Use smail bul- 
let-shaped crocheted buttons on a cloth jacket. Get 





lady's cloth, and send for woollen plaid in dark Madras 








colors—not in Scotch | Dark green cloth, with 
felt hat to match, would suit you. 

A. C.—Ficelle-colored, tan, or écrn cloth or cash- 
mere will make a handsome over-dreas to use with 


your garnet velvet skirt ; and there is now such a fan- 
cy for red and green together that you might have a 
green polonaise of cloth or of brocade of mixed red 
and green. 

Manet.—We can not advise you or any one else how 
to dispose of any kind of a 2 


Eveanon R.—It is in ve 





aste for a layman to 
assume clerical costume. 


A Sunsoriser.—Cons 





It a dealer about the publica- 
tion of your card designs. 

Mrs. E. G. B.—We do not issne New Year's invita- 
tions in New York. Ladies sometimes send their cards, 
but even that fashion is passing away. 

Esteiie.—The models for young ladies” hats and 
bonnets that have met with most favor are illustrated 
in Bazar No, 42, Vol. XV. These are the tu 
birds, the small capote bonnet with a gr 
the front, and the feit walking hats with a band and 
binding. In the same paper is shown the cloak you 
want for general wear, viz., the English Ulster with 
the seams closed all their length, no pleats behind, and 
with or without a hood, 





in with 


at bow on 
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‘HARPER’S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XVI, NO. 2. 





A GHOST. 

Love, will you let me in? 

I am knocking at the door. 
Love, can I shelter win 

Close beside you, as of yore? 
Of my grave I am aweary, 
Narrow, narrow, dark and dreary; 
Wildly from its clasp I flew, 
Love, just to look at you. 


I am so white and chill: 

Love, will you shrink away ? 
If you will not kiss me still, 

Do not let me in, I pray. 
I have cross’d the mighty river: 
Will you fear me? Do you shiver? 
If your arms refuse to woo, 
Death is more kind than you, 


Love, if you were a ghost, 

And J were alive and warm— 
Ah, perhaps—I will not boast— 

I might shudder at your form; 
I might flee before the presence 
Of an unembodied essence. 
Hush! hush! it is not true, 
Love, I should know ’twas you / 


IONE STEWART. 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Avcrnor or “ Parrtora Kemnay,” “Tur ATONEMENT 


or Leam Donvas,” “ Unper waton Lorp ?” 
“My Love,” Ero. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE NEW DOCTOR. 


AKHURST had only one fault to find with its 

new doctor—he was too handsome. It was 
barely decent, as Miss Wintergreen said with that 
upward jerk of her head which went for so much. 
But Miss Maria Crosby simpered a little conscious- 
ly, as one who knew, and said she did not quite 
agree with her dear Jane Wintergreen. And if 
she, a confirmed invalid, and, in a manner, part 
owner of the local doctor, did not object to the 
young man’s good looks, she was sure no one 
else need. Especially need not her dear Jane, 
who had never had a day’s illness in her life, and 
who made it her boast that no medical man in 
England had ever been the richer by a pound of 
her money. 

Miss Rachel Major, Maria’s thirty - year-old 
niece and nurse, followed the lead of their friend 
Jane Wintergreen, and agreed with her that this 
new-comer, this Dr. St. Claire, was certainly too 
handsome for his work and the place. It was in- 
convenient, if no worse. It would have been bet- 
ter to have had some one more like that poor dear 
Dr. Brown who was dead and gone—some good 
respectable father of a family, without romance 
or a waist, and as destitute of elegance as a two- 
penny pipkin. But this young Dr. St. Claire— 
“ Armine St. Claire; what a name for the parish 
doctor of a dull country town like this mopy old 
Oakhurst!” put in Rachel, parenthetically—was 
more like an artist, or a poet, or a disguised prince 
in a play, than a useful, hard-working apothecary 
—which was all they wanted here. And she 
must say, for her own part, knowing what people 
were, she was sorry. 

And when she said this she glanced with a lit- 
tle malevolence at her aunt Maria, the invalid. 

Maria pulled her lace ruffles well over her hands, 
smoothed the bright rose-colored coverlet of her 
couch, and made a feint to put back her feathery 
ringlets with the tips of her taper fingers in the 
elegant way for which she was famous. 

“To hear you talk, Rachel, one would think 
that good looks were a crime,” she said, with a 
shrill little laugh. 

“They are often a snare, Aunt Maria,” said 
Rachel, demurely. 

“A snare I fancy most people would rather 
have than not, and only those despise who have 
not got,” said Aunt Maria, as demurely. 

“As none of us three can boast of good looks, 
we need not discuss that part of the business,” 
said Jane Wintergreen, sharply. 

Jane stood as the embodiment of common- 
sense in Oakhurst; as the embodiment, too, of 
that kind of honesty which does not shrink from 
saying disagreeable things, and which has about 
as much tenderness of touch as a file or a saw. 
And she never lost an opportunity for giving her 
dear friend Maria a scrape when she could. 

“Who said we were speaking of ourselves, 
Jane?” said Miss Maria, with plaintive depreca- 
tion. “Iam/‘sure Iam not. I know that I am 
a horrid fright now; but if I am, Rachel is no 
better, though she is a few years younger. Peo- 
ple follow their childhood, and we go on as we 
have begun. And I may say this, that when I 
was a child I was as fair as a lily; for I have 
heard my poor mamma say so twenty times. I 
was quite a little angel, she used to say, and peo- 
ple would stop me in the streets to kiss me. 
But Rachel favored her father, not us, and was 
always a little black thing—just like a little 
monkey. I remember when you could put her 
in a quart pot, and she was the color of a coffee 
berry. And she has not changed since she grew 
up. She can not wear light blue or rose pink 
for the life of her; and those are mv colors now, 
as they have always been, I can wear nothing 
that becomes me half so well; but Rachel has 
to put up with purple and dark navy blue, if she 
wants to be any way decent.” 

“Rachel is well enough,” said Jane Winter- 
green, tartly. “If she has no complexion to 
speak of, she has a handsome nose and a good 
hand and foot; and I once heard our late rector 
say that a woman with a handsome nose and a 
good hand and foot had not far to go for a hus- 
band. And I am not so sure but that he meant 
Rachel Major, only his sister was in the way, and 
would not have it.” 














“ At all events, Rachel has not gone far enough 
for her husband, for all her hand and foot,” said 
Miss Maria, with a little laugh. 

“Thad a hand once, but I have spoiled it now, 
Rubbing for hours every day takes all the shape 
out of a hand,” said Rachel, with reproachful 
stoicism. 

“ Better spoil your hand, Rachel, by doing your 
duty, than harden your heart by leaving it un- 
done,” said Aunt Maria. 

“Don’t I say so, aunt? and don’t I do as I 
say ?” retorted Rachel. 

“ Let me look at your hand, Rachel,” said Jane 
Wintergreen. ‘Mercy me! how can you call it 
spoiled? I never saw such a girl as you are for 
running yourself down! You are very nice, I’m 
sure, if only you would think so.” 

“T have been brought up to run myself down, 
and to hear-others run me down as well,” said 
Rachel, beginning to cry. ‘“ Aunt Maria had a 
complexion and I’ had not, and neither she nor 
my mamma thought anything of me because I 
was small and dark. And as for my grandmam- 
ma, she used to declare that my poor papa must 
have been a Hottentot once on a time. And I 
could not help being ugly. No one would be 
ugly if she could help it,” she added, with unde- 
niable reason and a fresh supply of tears. 

“ Now, Rachel, you have cried—and it all be- 
gan about this young Dr. St. Claire,” said Maria, 
solemnly, “ And it isa bad omen. Ihave seen 
it all my life—begin a thing with a cry, and it 
ends with a cry. And you do not think of my 
poor nerves, and how all these scenes try me. 
No cue ever does think of me and my nerves,” 
she added, petulantly. 

“aria Crosby! how ever can you say such a 
thing ?” cried Jane Wintergreen. ‘“ You, of all 
people, have no right to say that you are not con- 
sidered. Whois, if you are not? My word, what 
next! Rachel is just given up to you, and you 
are made more fuss with than enough. It is flat 
ingratitude to say you are not thought of ; and so 
now! And you need not make yourself ill by 
crying. You want the truth spoken to you some- 
times, Maria, as we all do; and you shall have it 
from me, I promise you !” 

“You are very cruel to me—you always were, 
Jane,” Maria exclaimed with hysterical excite- 
ment. ‘ You are-all jealous of me because I am 
a favorite in the place: that is just where it is. 
No, Rachel, you need not—don’t touch me!” she 
said, angrily, while still sobbing, as her niece, 
having finished her own crying, went up to the 
couch, penitent and wistful, according to her wont 
when her aunt “gave way” and “was upset.” 
“You know in your heart that you wish me dead 
and gone, and then you would be free to do as 
you liked. You know it, and I know it too, Poor 
me! In ill health, confined to my couch, and my 
own niece wishing me dead !—oh, dear me! oh, 
dear me! what will become of me?” 

On which her hysterical tears culminated in 
hysterical screams, and it took a great deal of 
soothing and hot brandy and water, made strong 
and sweet, before she would consent to come 
round again. But Jane Wintergreen, who had 
suggested cold water thrown into her face, and 
her hands well slapped for counter-irritation, was 
angry with Rachel for administering a remedy 
which she began to suspect Maria was almost too 
ready to receive. 

The invalid led her niece a hard life; and of 
all in Oakhurst and the neighborhood, Rachel 
Major was the one most to be pitied. It was a 
restricted and uninteresting kind of existence for 
every one; but hers was the most restricted and 
the most uninteresting. And as Rachel knew 
that the malady to which her youth and all its 
natural liberties and enjoyments were sacrificed 
was the one part vanity and the other self-in- 
dulgence, she felt the slavery that resulted dou- 
bly hard to bear. - No doctor could precisely make 
out Miss Maria Crosby’s disease. Some said that 
it was the spine, and some that it was the heart; 
one specialist fell foul of the mucous membrane, 
and another made his camel of the sympathetic 
nerve. But all left her as they found her—lying 
on her invalid couch, kept up by beef tea, strong 
jellies, and much brandy, and unable, so she said, 
to put her feet to the ground. Had she tried 
she would have found that she had as servicea- 
ble muscles as the rest, and that she might have 
been well so soon as she would. Wisely for her- 
self, looking at things from her point of view, she 
decided that she would not. She knew her dis- 
tinction to lie in her invalid couch, her dainty 
work, her pretty flowers, her cages full of birds, 
her pensive smile, her waxen skin, her low, sweet, 
studied voice, and the saintly patience with which 
she bore her mysterious malady. If she were to 
get up and go about like other people, what would 
she be? Just an old maid with a limited income 
and no claims to consideration, a faded beauty 
whose star had set, one of the herd of feminine 
failures—no more. Now she was a personage, 
the invalid par excellence of the little town—a 
creature exempt from duty and entitled to privi- 
leges, a kind of votive shrine, where those who 
ministered by way of flowers, sweet cakes, and 
frequent visits to “that poor Maria Crosby” de- 
served well of Heaven, and brought peace to their 
own consciences. 

Wherefore she held by her réle, and for the 
last ten years had been the soft-spoken and deli- 
cately-cared-for Moloch who had passed her young 
niece Rachel through the fire as her victim, who 
had also made her medical attendant the object 
of her adoration, not always discreetly tendered. 
So that Rachel was justified if, seeing what had 
been said and done in the very dry tree of old Dr. 
Brown and his like, she feared an increase of fol- 
ly in the green and tempting growth of the young 
and handsome Armine St. Claire. 

Others besides Jane Wintergreen and Rachel 
Major thought the new-comer both too young 
and too handsome for the place. Mrs. Barring- 
ton—old Mrs. Barrington, as she was called— 
who lived with her daughter Monica in the Dower 





House, about a mile out of Oakhurst, she too said 
it was a pity that Dr. Brown’s successor should 
be so young and good-looking, and that she should 
feel quite uncomfortable if she had to speak to 
him, and scarcely confident of his skill. Though 
what a man’s professional skill has to do with a 
pair of large soft eyes, a mass of blue-black curl- 
ing hair, a skin as white as ivory and as smooth 
as silk, a dainty little mustache, and hands and 
feet no larger than a woman’s, it would be diffi- 
cult to say. Still, beauty and brains are not 'gen- 
erally supposed to go together, and the prejudice, 
though unjust, is popular. 

Monica, who seldom thought at cross-corners 
with her mother, quite agreed with her on this, and 
said, in her soft sweet way, Yes, it was a great pity 
that the new man was so young, and she hoped, 
indeed, they should not want him at the Dower 
House: it would be too embarrassing to have to 
speak to him. 

As for Anthony Barrington, the son and bro- 
ther, who lived at the Manor, he, as autocrat of 
the Oakhurst world, almost took it on himself to 
shoulder the law as his own private club, and 
turn the new doctor vi e¢ armis out of the place. 
But his wife put up her airy buckler and pro- 
tected the handsome St. Claire, as she had pro- 
tected some others before now. She ruled her 
husband as pretty women with nice little ways, 
lively manners, a sharp kind of wit, and neither 
heart nor conscience to speak of, often do rule 
men whose gravity trenches on moroseness, and 
whose pride is only equalled by their spirit of 
domination. She ruled him without showing the 
shadow of her sceptre, and while leaving him 
the belief that he was absolute and supreme. 
She ruled him in the way best expressed by 
“twisting him round her little finger ;” that is, 
by making him soft through caresses and pliant 
by playfulness, then clinching all at the right 
moment by pretty alluring little pouts, mingled 
with the frank impertinence and amusing willful- 
ness of a vivacious and rather self-willed child. 

“You dear old thing!” she said, with a laugh, 
lifting up her arched eyebrows with as much fun 
as astonishment, when Anthony had thundered 
against the new-comer. “What can it signify 
to any one whether a doctor is a fright or an 
Adonis? You might as well find fault with a 
good-looking grave-digger. They are brothers, 
you know.” 

“Theo! what an absurd child you are!” said 
Anthony, pretending displeasure, and inwardly 
diverted. 

“ Well, so they are,” said Theo, quite seriously. 
“And you might as well say that the poor dear 
ghosts should have a nice, grave, respectable old 
sexton to potter about them, as that a doctor 
ought to be old and ugly. What can it signify ? 
Who cares for a doctor?” with a contemptuous 
little accent and a saucy toss of her small head. 

“Doctors are men,” said Anthony, rather 
slowly. 

“Oh no, they are not,” said Theodosia; “ they 
are prescriptions. Men! my goodness, no! they 
are only medicine spoons !—and I am sure it does 
not signify whether one’s medicine spoon is pret- 
ty to look at or hideous, It is horrid, whichever 
it is,” 

“Well, perhaps you are right, Theo,” said 
Anthony. 

“Perhaps? Iam!” was her reply. ‘“ And if 
I were you, Anthony, I would not pay this new 
man, this Dr. St. Claire, such a compliment as to 
object to him because he is young and handsome. 
After all, he is not so very good-looking—not like 
my old handsome Bear. And even if he were, 
what on earth would it signify ?” 

“Nothing,” said Anthony. 

And from this moment the master of the Manor 
changed front and agreed with Theodosia that it 
was foolish for people to make such a fuss about 
the young man’s good looks. He was only a doc- 
tor, as she said, and what could it possibly signify 
to any human being if a mere doctor were hand- 
some or the reverse? Besides, it was only Eng- 
lish to let him have a fair trial; and to take the 
trouble of opposing him was both to pay him too 
great a compliment and to do themselves injustice. 

What Anthony Barrington passed, his friend 
and territorial neighbor, Edward Formby, of Hill- 
side, was sure to back, throwing such weight as 
came from his broad acres and the unrooted pos- 
sibilities of his bachelorhood into the same scale 
as that in which Anthony had thrown his broad 
acres and the settled influence of his married 
state. Hence young Dr. St. Claire was allowed 
to settle peaceably at Oakhurst, and to show of 
what stuff he was made, unhindered by malevo- 
lence or opposition ; and the slight stir which had 
been made in the waters on his first appearance 
after a time ran itself clear, depositing its thick 
sediment by the way. 

He proved to be made of very fair stuff indeed. 
Even Anthony himself, Brahmin of the Brahmins 
as he was, even he was forced to admit that the 
young man knew how to behave, and was not 
such a puppy as he looked. He said this one 
day at the Town Hall, where the local magistracy 
assembled on Saturdays to apportion justice to 
the evil-doers, if they sometimes forgot to award 
equitable relief to the oppressed. And he said it 
with Anthony Barrington’s well-known manner of 
patronage, which was vastly more offensive than 
his disfavor, It was a manner which asserted 
his own superiority by the contemptuous kind of 
generosity with which he spoke of his inferiors, 
It was tossing a few crumbs to deserving dogs 
while keeping the loaf as his own rightful share. 

Edward Formby, both more good-natured and 
less careful of local proprieties, went a step be- 
yond, and changed Anthony’s comparative per- 
mission into positive acceptance; and thus mar- 
shalled, the rank and file pressed forward all to- 
gether. Jane Wintergreen was the only one who 
stood out against the general verdict; but then 
Jane Wintergreen was notorious for narrowness 
and bitterness, so that her prejudices were harm- 
less because they were universal. 





All the women, save herself and perhaps Ra- 
chel Major, were confessedly on the handsome 
young doctor’s side. He was the kind of man 
whom women love, and of whom men are con- 
temptuous and jealous in one: “The kind of 
thing that fools admire,” said Jane Wintergreen, 
with a jerk. 

To which Anthony Barrington replied, coldly, 
lifting his thin lips on one side and showing his 
long eye-tooth: “Think so? I pity their tastes !” 

Dr. St. Claire was young, slight, a little delicate 
in health, and very affectionate in temper. He 
adored women, loved children, and delighted in 
dogs—but he liked the smaller kind better than 
the bigger. He was full of gracefal aecomplish- 
ments and small helpful capacities; naturally 
handy, evidently domestic, extremely obliging. 
He was ready to do anything that he was asked, 
and he could do everything that was required. 
He could tune a piano, humor a sewing-machine, 
make boats and fans and caps and puzzles for 
the children out of old newspapers, play chess 
with refined ladies who prided themselves on 
their gambits, and whist with short-tempered men 
inexorable as to the call, and the need of getting 
out trumps with a long suit to bring in. He was 
a capital tennis-player and a patient listener to 
dull stories; he had a pure tenor voice, and he 
sang pretty little French romances to perfection. 
Of this last accomplishment, however, he was ex- 
ceedingly chary. As he was in deep mourning, 
it was perhaps natural that he should not do 
much in the way of light little songs; and his 
disinclination to sing these graceful trifles, of 
which the whole value lies in the method, to peo- 
ple who understood neither their art nor their 
meaning, passed for respect to his unknown but 
manifestly heavy loss. 

Charming all through, his manners were per- 
haps his strongest point. Though nota flatterer, 
he was more courteous, more attentive in minor 
matters, more graceful in speech, and more quick 
to understand half-tones than is the average Eng- 
lishman, and he had a way of idealizing charac- 
ters which left a very rounded and statuesque 
impression on the mind, He acted on the theory 
—which with him was a principle—that every 
woman thinks herself misunderstood, and that if 
you wish to please the sex all round, you must 
throw your plummet into unfathomed depths, and 
stock all ponds with gold and silver fish. It was 
both the safest and the pleasantest plan, and kept 
him in the sunshine on high levels, out of the 
way of whirlwinds and water-spouts. 

His suspected delicacy of health, his isolation, 
and his sweet ways appealed to the maternal in- 
stinct of Oakhurst with wonderful strength, Even 
young girls felt that he was something precious, to 
whom it would be lovely to minister, while middle- 
aged women, both married and single, professed 
to feel for him as for a son; and the popular 
feminine phrase with which discussions were for 
the most part ended was, “ And he is so pure !” 

Certainly ne was notably circumspect in his 
conduct, so tiaat he was trusted as if he had been 
an older man—and perhaps with more reason. 

For all this, he was out of place as a country 
doctor making his living by such a practice as 
that of Oakhurst. He looked as if he had been 
born for courts rather than to go across moors on 
windy winter nights to see some old farmer who 
had made himself ill by a prolonged drinking 
bout—as if it were his right to spend the balmy 
summer evenings in some jasmine-covered bower, 
at the feet of fair patricians graciously accepting 
his homage, rather than by the bedside of some 
silly milliner who had lowered her system by tight 
lacing and inordinate tea. Still, here he was, and 
here he must remain—failing that problematical 
turn in the wheel which should give him an in- 
come without a capital, or a lucrative post in the 
official world without apprenticeship or patronage. 

He had now been a year at Oakhurst, and, all 
things considered, his flag flew under a shining 
sky, and his sails were set to a fair wind. The 
Anthony Barringtons had asked him to the Man- 
or when they had had one of their second-set 
duty dinners; and old Mrs. Barrington had in- 
vited him to afternoon tea with the curate, the 
local lawyer, and the Oakhurst organist. Edward 
Formby had had him at a really well-conditioned 
luncheon, where the other men invited had cer- 
tainly stared when the new guest was announced, 
but where he had held his own with so much tact 
and judgment as to sink his profession and float 
his personality before the meal was half over; 
and all the smaller people—especially those with 
marriageable daughters—had vied one with the 
other which would show him most favor. He 
had een married, by common report, to every 
girl in the place, and every girl in the place had 
wished that common report were true. But he 
had never hinted what could be construed into 
preference, not to speak of love, and he seemed 
to have an almost supernatural “ flair” for man- 
traps. He did his duty, and attended to all alike 
with professional punctuality and personal im- 
partiality, and he was not to blame if each young 
lady thought those handsome eyes of his meant 
more than he said, or that his fingers, when he 
felt her pulse, pressed her wrist with peculiar 
emphasis. In each case the wish was father to 
the thought, and the child was none of his. 

It was odd how often the girlhood of Oak- 
hurst was ailing at thistime. Hitherto the place 
had been considered remarkably healthy; but 
now the elders were even in better case than they 
had been in comfortable, gossipy old Dr. Brown’s 
time, while most of the girls, who then never had 
a day’s ill heath, had now fallen into mysterious 
maladies which demanded a great deal of medi- 
cal attendance. Many seemed threatened with 
consumption ; a few had spells of low fever; all 
lost their gayety, their appetite, their sleep; so 
that young Dr. St. Claire was fully occupied and 
somewhat exercised in his mind as to cause and 
treatment. 

He had rather a difficult part to play, for more 
than one of the parents in the “second set” re- 
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sented his indifference, and thought he might do 
worse than ally himself to some respectable fam- 
ily who would help to make his standing sure, 
and who would give him the home he wanted. 
There was Flora Farley, the daughter of Captain 
Farley, now owner and once captain of a small 
vessel trading between Whitehaven and Hull— 
why would not she do? The eldest of six, and 
such a notable body as she was, she would save 
him more by her management than she would 
cost him for her keep. Or there was Madge 
Langhorne, the lawyer’s daughter, and the young- 
est of nine—she was a real sunbeam in the house, 
and would make him such a pleasent companion 
in the winter evenings when bis work was done, 
and he came home to his own fireside. Or there 
was Rose Chesson, the one ewe lamb, with no sis- 
ter to divide or interfere. Rose Chesson was the 
very thing. Her father, the retired cheese-mon- 
ger, might be a trifle rough, and the mother was 
a little too fond of scarlet and gold, Lut Rose had 
had a good education, and with her piano, and 
her pencil, and her nice little sum in the Three 
per Cents, she might find a welcome to any man’s 
home and heart. And what the deuce did the 
young fellow want that he should not be satisfied 
with what he could have? Were none of them 
good enough for him? Was he looking after 
Miss Barrington herself? or perhaps the Duke’s 
daughter was not beyond him ? 

His persistent celibacy and cautious avoidance 
of all these patent man-traps went near to injure 
the young doctor’s popularity and curtail his fees 
in more households than one. But he held on his 
way, never heeding the broad hints here nor the 
cold shoulders there—a male Diana without ever a 
female Endymion in the unsuspected shadows of 
an undiscoverec Latmos ; and the maidenhood of 
Oakhurst got pale, had mysterious ailments, and 
took unpleasant draughts with secret weeping in 
vain, 

One day young Mrs. Barrington took it on 
herself to touch openly the question which all 
were handling in secret. She was one of those 
irrepressible little women who put their busy 
white fingers into all the pies within range; and 
as there is a great deal of indolence, some cow- 
ardice, and more good-nature in the world, she 
was alluwed to stir to the depths what others were 
not suffered even to skim. 

“Dr. St. Claire, you ought to marry,” she said, 
suddenly, apropos of nothing. “It is so much 
nicer when one’s medical man is married.” 

“T can not afford to marry on Oakhurst prac- 
tice,” answered Armine, lightly. “I must wait 
until I am a fashionable physician in London.” 

“There are many nice girls here who would 
make excellent wives, and the neighborhood would 
like it better,” she returned. 

He lifted his eyebrows and shrugged his shoul- 
ders in his pretty un-English way. 

“Mr. Barrington says so,” she persisted. “He 
says that all medical men ought to marry. I do 
not know why, but that is what he says. He 
says that it is very much against you that you 
are a single man.” 

St. Claire raised his eyes full into hers. What 
beautiful eyes they were !—far too beautiful for 
a man; too soft and darkly blue; with lashes too 
long and curling; with an expression too loving 
and pleading. 

“JT should be very glad to take your advice, 
Mrs. Barrington. I wish from my heart that I 
could!” he said, emphatically. “But what can a 
man do when the stars in their courses fight 
against him ?” 

He spoke with emphasis for the first part, with 
a certain subdued pathos for the second. 

“T do not believe that the stars ever do fight 
in their courses against us. How can they ?” an- 
swered Theodosia, with that queer literalness 
which those who liked her called naive and 
quaint, and those who did not, silly and affected. 
“TI believe in a man’s doing what he chooses 
to do.” 

“Do you believe that he can overcome all ob- 
stacles by the simple power of his will? that in 
truth ‘ vouloir est pouvoir’ ?” asked Armine, with 
a sad little smile. 

“Some things are impossible, of course,” she 
answered, as if arguing the question on its merits. 
“We can not fly up to the moon, for instance, 
though Jules Verne says we can. But we can do 
a great deal when we like.” 

“ Just so!’ he said, that sad little smile still 
about his lips. ‘“ But when we want the moon, 
you see, we have to submit to necessity and go 
without.” 

“But it is so silly to want the moon!” said 
Theodosia, gravely. ‘Only babies do that. And 
I do not think you can call Miss Rosa Chesson, 
or Miss Flora Farley, or Miss Madge Langhorne, 
or any other young lady in Oakhurst, the moon, 
or stars cither,”’ she added, with a little laugh. 

A flush came into his face, and his eyes gleam- 
ed with something that was not quite pleasure, as 
he seemed to straighten his back and lift his 
head with involuntary pride. “I did not know 
that I was speaking of any of these young ladies 
—for whom, however, I have the greatest re- 
spect,” he said, coldly. 

“Oh! if you have some secret adoration, some 
grande passion in the past, I have no more to 
say,” she cried, looking at him with an arch 
smile. 

“No, nor did I say this,” he answered, return- 
ing her smile with one as full of meaning, if not 
so arch. 

As full of meaning—yes; but what did that 
smile mean? He looked right into her eyes as 
he spoke; right into her very soul, as it seemed 
to her. What did he want her to understand ? 
What did he seek to discover ? 

“Then it must be the moon,” she said, with a 
Shrill little laugh, patently artificial. 

Perhaps it is,” he replied. “If it is, I must, 
as you say, content myself with disappointment, 
and go without.” 

Here the conversation dropped. But that sad, 
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sweet smile, and the way in which Dr. St. Claire 
had raised his beautiful eyes to hers, haunted 
young Mrs. Barrington for days after. Could he 
have meant her? It seemed madness to suppose 
it: but could he? Was she the moon unattain- 
able for all his longing? Was her previous mar- 
riage with Anthony the stars which had fought 
in their courses against him? She hoped not. 
Men are such unmanageable creatures at the 
best; but men who are not real gentlemen are 
worse than all. They are awful; and think no- 
thing of making a scandal if the whim takes 
them. Indeed, they are rather proud than not 
to compromise those who are superior to them in 
station; and of course Dr. St. Claire was immea- 
surably her inferior; and it would be such a 
wicked thing if be were to think of her as other 
than a saint, a spirit, a fairy,a queen. It would 
be so foolish and so dangerous! She sincerely 
hoped not, she said to herself a dozen times a 
day; for if Anthony found it out he would for- 
bid St. Claire the house, and then mamma—An- 
thony’s mother—would blame her when she did 
not deserve it. For she was sure she had done 
nothing to encourage him—nothing! No, she 
would not think of it; it was so very wrong, so 
silly, and so useless! It was, indeed, like crying 
for the moon. And what folly that is! 

Nevertheless, ever from that day Theodosia 
Barrington, Anthony’s pretty little feather-headed 
wife, cherished a certain secret kindness for Dr. 
Armine St. Claire, which made her speak of him 
with interest, and often say, with a tender kind 
of compassion: “Poor young man! After all, 
he is to be pitied !” 


[ro BE CONTINUED.) 





UNCLE ENOCH. 
By SOPHIE SWETT. 
UMY sat on the door-step in unwonted idle- 
ness. Tendrils of the vine that draped the 
porch, with its tender summer greenness changed 
for a flaunting robe of flame-color, blew across her 
dress. The woods on the other side of the mea- 
dow were ablaze with scarlet and gold; only now 
and then a fir-tree stood, in sombre pride, dress- 
ed in its unchanging green. The corn stalks 
drooped sere and forlorn, rifled of their golden 
store, and rustling a shrill lamentation. The west 
wind had a crispness that brought a glow to 
Rumy’s cheek. 

The year was at its fall. Rumy knew it by 
another token than those which nature gave. 
Looking between the orchard trees, across the 
pasture and over the brook, she could see the 
newly raised frame of a house ; through the fresh 
morning stillness the busy strokes of the work- 
men’s hammers came to herears. Royal Truman 
had finished his harvesting, and had got to work 
on his new house: before the winter snows be- 
gan to blow it would be done. 

Rumy could see just how it would look. ‘It was 
to be painted the color of burnt cream, with brown 
trimmings, as she had chosen. Innumerable 
times had she and Roy talked it over, and that 
was what they had settled upon. There was to 
be a cozy little piazza on the south side. The 
parlor was to have paper with pink roses on it, 
and a bay-window: a bay-window was a thing of 
wonder and pride in Stony Brook. 

Roy had said that his wife should have as 
pretty a little parlor as there was in the town, 
and Rumy had made a great variety of rustic 
frames and wall-pockets, and crocheted countless 
mats and tidies—all of which would have struck 
horror to esthetic souls—and was as happy in 
her prospective house-furnishing as if she had 
had Fortunatus’s cap instead of a very lean little 
purse, 

But if there had been no question of a parlor at 
all, Rumy felt that she could be happy with Roy: of 
even such devotion was she capable. Roy would 
still be Roy if they had had to build their house 
like a pair of robins, But between her and Roy 
had stalked this morning a shadow, a ghost, a 
creature of fable and legend, but with power to 
separate them forever—Uncle Enoch. 

Her mother had just stepped over to Mis’ 
Plummer’s to hear whether it was really true 
that the minister’s wife had a new black silk, 
and to carry Mis’ Plummer the latest number of 
the story paper which contained “ Christabel; or, 
the Broken Vow ;” but her last impressive speech 
was ringing in Rumy’s ears: 

“ Your father’n’ I will never in this livin’ world 
give our consent. Itain’t a mite of use to think 
of it. Royal is a likely young man enough, but 
he’s a Truman, and there never was one of them 
that got to be anything more’n comfortable, to 
say nothing of his aunt Sereny Tibbetts bein’ 
crazy, and havin’ spells of thinkin’ she was Queen 
Victory, with a crown on her head and a sceptre 
in her hand, and it ain’t fittin’ that you should be 
a poor ploddin’ farmer’s wife, when your uncle 
Enoch is sure to make a lady of you. I feel real 
sorry for Roy; he puts me in mind of the poor 
young man that loved the rich girl in The Curse 
of Aubyndale, But he'll have to conform to his 
station, as Rupert Ellesmere de Vaux did, and not 
raise his eyes to a girl with such expectations as 
you’ve got. No, Rumy,I couldn’t see you have 
such a hard life as I’ve had, slavin’ and goin’ 
without. And you haven’t got my literary taste 
to keep you up: that has took up my mind and 
helped me along—that and the thoughts of what 
your uncle Enoch was goin’ to do for us when he 
came back. Rumy, I never breathed it to a soul 
before, and I shouldn’t tell you of it to-day only for 
the sake of the example, but I might have married 
your uncle Enoch, and been rollin’ in riches to- 
day. I set so much by your poor father that I 

couldn’t bear to give him up, though I knew well 
enough that Enoch was the smart one—every- 
body knew it—when they were boys. Your poor 
father was good and stiddy and hard-workin’, but 
Enoch was smart. I ain’t goin’ to say that I’m 
sorry, child. I couldn’t say it, with your poor fa- 





ther layin’ there ; but it’s been a hard life. Mebbe 
it wouldn’t have been so hard if I'd had a faculty 
for takin’ things easy, had kind of let things go, 
and gone a-visitin’ like some ; but that wa’n’t nev- 
er my way. But I shall have my reward when 
your uncle Enoch comes, and I see you rustlin’ in 
your silks and satins !” 

Uncle Enoch! Rumy had never been able to 
think of him as having a local habitation and a 
name. It seemed to her absurd as well as cruel 
that such an intangible creature should come be- 
tween her and all her happiness. 

In her childhood she had regarded him as a 
mysterious benefactor, like Santa Claus, only, un- 
like the Christmas saint, his gifts never came. 
Uncle Enoch’s benefactions were always pros- 
pective. Later on he became vaguely associ- 
ated in her mind with Aladdin. 

As she grew up she heard him talked about in 
the village as the one who had inherited all “ the 
Henley smartness.” His mother was old Squire 
Henley’s daughter, and “the Henleys were great 
people.” 

The school-master had found him a trial be- 
cause he would play truant, but he could learn his 
lessons quicker than any other boy. His father 
had sent him away to school: it was not worth 
the while to waste money on Ephraim, but Enoch 
must have an education. After he came home 
with his education finished it took him a consid- 
erable time to decide what he would do. 

At length he decided to go to California to seek 
his fortune. Of course there was no question 
about his finding it—so smart a boy as Enoch— 
and even before his old father’s death fabulous 
stories of his wealth drifted to Stony Brook. He 
had promised Ephraim, before he went away, 
that he would certainly come back and give him 
“a lift.” Ephraim got his father’s farm: “ Ephra- 
im ain’t good for anything but a farmer, and 
Enoch don’t want it,” his father said. But he had 
never got the promised “lift.” He had worked 
early and late. ‘“ Ephrum was stiddy if he wa’n’t 
smart,” his neighbors said ; and after many years 
had paid off the mortgage upon the farm, which 
had been given to pay for Enoch’s education. In 
all this time, although nothing had been heard 
from Enoch, all Ephraim’s hopes for the future 
were founded upon him, Enoch was a rich and 
great man, and would eventually come home and 
share his prosperity with him. Ephraim’s faith 
in that consummation never wavered. 

The realities of life made but a feeble impres- 
sion upon Mis’ Ephrum, as her neighbors called 
her. She was sure that no girl with: Rumy’s 
prospects could be so silly as to think of marry- 
ing a farmer; and as for Roy, of course he would 
have a broken heart, as the poor lovers in the 
stories did, but it would be sweetly romantic. 

Rumy could not believe, at first, that her par- 
ents were serious in their refusal to let her mar- 
ry Roy. A girl with twenty flesh-and-blood Un- 
cle Enoechs heaping tangible wealth upon her 
might be proud to be Roy's wife. She had work- 
ed so hard that her little brown hands were as 
hard as the village washer-woman’s, and her shoul- 
ders were beginning to stoop, though she was 
only eighteen. While her mother paid yisits, and 
wept over the griefs of her novel heroines, the 
housework had to be done, and it was heavy work 
for one pair of young hands. Rumy never com- 
plained: having been accustomed to it from child- 
hood, it seemed to her to be the natural order of 
things that her mother should visit and read sto- 
ries. Her father occasionally groaned because 
she had to work so hard, but always brightened 
up immediately afterward, and remarked that it 
would be all right when Uncle Enoch came back. 
Mis’ Ephrum said, “ Rumy was willing, and saved 
her a good many steps, though there wasn’t much 
that a girl could do.” Roy knew how hard she 
worked: he said that when she was his wife 
she should always have a “hired girl” in haying 
time, and there should be no labor-saving ma- 
chines bought for the farm until she had every- 
thing that was possible to make work easier in 
the house. And her father and mother were so 
blind as to think that Roy was not good enough 
for her! The only hesitation she had felt about 
her marriage with Roy was caused by the thought 
that she was needed at home; but Roy had proved 
to her that her father was now able to hire some- 
body to work in her stead. 

And then came the crushing blow of her par- 
ents’ refusal to give their consent, which she and 
Roy had so taken for granted that they had not 
thought of formally asking it. It had been made 
more decided by the reception at just that time 
of the first tangible proof of Uncle Enoch’s exist- 
ence that they had had since he wentaway. It was 
a gold watch and chain for Rumy. It had come 
by express, but from what corner of the world 
there was no way to tell. To Rumy it seemed 
very queer and uncanny, like fairy gold that might 
be expected to vanish into thin air. She heuarti- 
ly wished that it had vanished before it reached 
her, for then there might have been some chance 
of convincing her father and mother that their 
hope of future wealth and greatness through Un- 
ele Enoch was but “the baseless fabric of a 
dream.” 

She made a case of red velveteen for the watch, 
laboriously embroidered it with white beads, and 
hung it in the spare chamber, and even when she 
went up there to sweep and dust, she never took 
it out to look at. Rumy was as fond of orna- 
ments as most girls, and was strongly of the 
opinion that a gold chain was becoming to her, 
but of this one she had as great a horror as if it 
had been able to bind her to the powers of dark- 
ness. Rumy’s reflections dulled even the bright 
October sunshine, and changed the cheerful har- 
mony of the workmen’s hammers to discord. 
When her father’s voice feebly calling her name 
aroused her, she arose with a great sigh, and 
went into the little bedroom, just off the kitchen, 
where he lay. 

It was a meagrely furnished room, with green 
paper shades shutting out the daylight. A huge 





silver watch hanging against the wall ticked mo- 
notonously. 

The figure on the bed was angular and wasted. 
Unremitting toil and care had graven his face 
with hard and grim lines which gave it an ex- 
pression belying his character. But his blue 
eyes, though faded, had a childishly eager look. 

“Tve got a kind of a sinkin’ feelin’, Rumy, for 
all I rested so well. Has your ma gone a-visitin’ ? 
Well, poor Elmiry, it’s a good while sence she’s 
had a chance, and she always did love to go 
a-visitin’. Rumy, I don’t want to scare you, and 
mebbe it’s only because I’ve been so sick and 
weak—these slow fevers are terrible wearin’—but 
I ain’t felt all along that I was gettin’ well quite 
so peart and chipper as folks said. I’m all beat 
out, Rumy, and that’s a fact. It don’t seem as 
if anything would rest my poor old bones but be- 
in’ tucked away under the airth in the buryin’- 
ground. And I should feel all ready and willin’ to 
go if your uncle Enoch had come. I hain’t any 
doubt that he will come, and you'll never know 
what it is to be poor any more, for Enoch was 
jest as generous as he was smart, but—I’ve always 
been patient till now, for I know there may be a 
thousand things to hender a man like Enoch that 
we country folks with our narrer views of things 
don’t know about—but to-day it does seem as if 
*twas a terrible long while that I’ve waited for 
him. If he'd only come I'd be perfectly con- 
tented to die, knowing that you’d be well off. 
I'm afraid you'll have a hard time to rub along 
until he does come.” 

“ Oh, father, father, don’t talk like that! 
ly you are not going to leave us! 
better now,” cried Rumy. 

But he lay back on his pillow with a long sigh, 
and relapsed into silence. 





Sure- 
You are getting 


Soon he began to talk 
again, but feebly, and in a way which showed that 
his mind was wandering back to his boyhood. 
His talk was all of Enoch, Enoch would help 
him with his lessons. Enoch could kill the wood- 
chuck if he couldn’t. Enoch could whip the boy 
who had got the better of him. 

Then he sank into a kind of stupor, and a gray- 
ish pallor overspread his face. Rumy was fright- 
ened. Only yesterday the doctor had said that 
he was on the high-road to recovery, and she had 
bidden farewell to the anxious thoughts that had 
haunted her through his long illness. She was 
alone in the house with him, and there was no- 
body nearer than the workmen on Roy’s house. 
She dared not leave him while she went so far. 
She went to the door, and looked anxiously up 
and down the road. In the distance there was an 
advancing figure, an old man who lived the life 
of a hermit in a little hut on the borders of Hem- 
lock Pond, five miles away. He collected herbs, 
and now and then made a pilgrimage to some dis- 
tant town to sell them to the druggists. He had 
come there nearly ten years before, nobody knew 
from whence, and had held himself aloof from 
everybody. But of late, since her father’s ill- 
ness, Rumy had seen him near the house very 
often. He usually had a great bundle of herbs, 
and it had occurred to her that he might be look- 
ing for an opportunity to sell some, or to pre- 
scribe for her father, as she had heard that he 
sometimes did for the poor people in his neigh- 
borhood. He was said to have performed some 
wonderful cures, and had acquired the sobriquet 
of “Dr. Pennyr’yal.” Rumy called to him as 
soon as he came within hearing, intending to ask 
him to go for the doctor, but suddenly remember- 
ed that the doctor had gone to Somersworth, a 
distant town, to be absent two or three days, and 
begged him, instead, to come in. She had not 
much faith in his medical skill, but any human 
companionship and help were welcome now. 

Dr. Pennyr’yal had a timid and hesitating man- 
ner, Which did not promise well for his efficiency 
in an emergency. He seemed nervous and agi- 
tated, and shrank back when Rumy would have 
led him into the room where her father lay. A 
little withered man he was, who gave the im- 
pression that a continual shrinking from fate had 
reduced his corporeal substance. The change 
that had come over her father’s face confirmed 
Rumy’s worst fears. The indescribable impress 
of death was upon it. His eyes had an unnatu- 
ral brightness as he fixed them upon her face. 

“Tt would be all right if Enoch had only come. 
I can’t feel quite peaceful on account of that, for 
it is kind of strange that he don’t. I ain’t never 
said it to anybody, but it is kind of strange. I’ve 
waited so long that it seems as if I couldn’t die 
easy till he came.” 

Dr. Pennyr’yal caught a fold of Rumy’s dress, 
and drew her toward him out of her father’s 
sight. 

Tell him he’s come—your uncle Enoch has 
come,” he said, with downeast eyes, and hands 
that trembled as he nervously fingered her dress. 

“T couldn’t deceive him,” said Rumy. 

“Tt wouldn’t be deceiving ; it’s true. J—] 
know him. You tell your father 
so,” said the little man, still without raising his 
eyes. 

Amazed and bewildered 
recognized the accent of 
words, 

She seized her father’s hand eagerly. “He 
has come—Uncle Enoch has come—father,” she 
cried. 

She thought it was too late, for a film was cov- 
ering the eves, but a spark of intelligence flashed 
into them, a light of joy transfigured the worn 
and already stiffening features. He made an ef- 
fort to rise, and then was quiet forever, with the 
look of joy stamped upon his face. 

“Find .Uncle Enoch! bring him here! The 
sight of him would almost bring father back to 
life if he were dead!” cried Rumy to Dr. Penny- 
r’yal, not realizing that all was over. 

But the little man was standing beside the 
dead, gazing steadfastly at the peaceful face, 
with his hands clasped tightly together, and evi 
dently struggling with a strong emotion. 

“It is too late,” he said brokenly at length. 


He has come, 


as Rumy was, she 
truth in the man’s 
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Rumy burst into uncontrollable weeping. 

“Oh, why didn’t he come if he is near? He 
might have saved his life. He has lived for 
years on the hope of his. coming. He seems 
fated to bring nothing but trouble—this Uncle 
Enoch !” 

“Fated! fated! Yes, maybe that’s it,” said 
Dr. Pennyr’yal, as if catching eagerly at a new 
idea. “Don’t be too hard on him! don’t! for 
maybe he couldn’t help it.” 

And he drew Rumy softly out of the room. 

The funeral services were held, and, as was the 
custom in Stony Brook, everybody 
came to them. Even Dr. Penny- 
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“Not I!—not I!” cried Rumy. “If he were to 
come poor and lonely, I would be glad to com- 
fort him, and take care of him.” 

“You would?” exclaimed Dr. Pennyr’yal, ap- 
parently in great wonder. “ But if he had come 
back poor and lonely, maybe he’d be ashamed to 
make himself known. Folks expected so much 
of him, it would be hard to let them know that he 
was a failure. Sometimes folks think a man is 
smart, and expect great things of him, when all 
the time he knows in himself that he isn’t. He 


| don’t feel fit for a struggle with the world, but he 





self, and get a living by doing some little things 
that came natural to him; he might even save up 
enough to buy a present for a little girl that he’d 
been expected to do a great deal for—” 

“Tt was you that sent me the watch! You 
are Uncle Enoch! You've been living here so 
many years, and we didn’t know it!” cried 
Rumy. 

Rumy’s heart was full of joy as she realized 
that the ghost of Uncle Enoch, which had threat- 
ened to wreck her happiness, was laid forever, and 








r’yal, who had never been known to we 
appear at any public gathering, sat 
on the outskirts of the crowd, and 
followed in the train of those who 
walked to the grave. 

Rumy watched for her Uncle 
Enoch in vain. She had not con- 
fided to anybody what Dr. Pen- 
nyr’yal had told her. At first her 
grief and her care for her mother, 
to whom the shock was even great- 
er than it had been to her, swal- 
lowed up all recollection of it. 
When she did remember it she came 
to the conclusion that it must have 
been a vagary of the queer little 
hermit’s brain, or if not that, a de- 
ception which he had thought jus- 
tifiable to ease a dying man’s mind ; 
for if Uncle Enoch were in the 
neighborhood he surely could not 
stay away from them now. 

Her suspicions that Uncle 
Enoch’s arrival was an idea that 
had its origin in Dr. Pennyr’yal’s 
brain were strengthened by the 
fact that the little man avoided 
her whenever she tried to speak to 
him, and she resolved not to raise 
false hopes in her mother’s mind 
by telling her the report that had 
cheered her father’s dying mo- 
ments; and gradually, and not 
without a sense of relief, she al- 
lowed the image of Uncle Enoch 
to fade back into the region of the 
vague and impalpable, where it 
had been before. 

Her mother, weakened by grief, 
looked now for reliance upon some- 
thing more tangible than vague 
hopes for the future, and began to 
regard Roy as a special providence, 
openly congratulating herself that 
two poor lone women had such an 
able protector. She even declared 
that she had always wanted to see 
the course of true love run smooth, 
and talked to Rumy of her poor fa- 
ther's foolish fancies about Uncle 
Enoch. But Rumy knew well that 
the appearance of a veritable Un- 
cle Enoch, ready to shower golden 
blessings upon them, would at once 
dispel all her mother’s new regard 
for Roy. 

And so in the early spring days, 
while she was as busy as a bee fit- 
ting up the new house, which was 
as cozy and as dainty as a house 
could be, and preparing her ward- 
robe for her approaching marriage, 
she was not altogether at her ease. 
She almost expected that a ghostly 
Uncle Enoch, a shadowy ‘shape, 
would step forward at the wedding, 
and in a hollow sepulchral voice 
forbid the banns. 

One day, while she was putting 
the finishing touches to the little 
parlor, she caught sight of Dr. 
Pennyr’yal, and ran out to speak 
to him, moved by a sudden deter- 
mination to discover whether he 
really knew anything whatever of 
Uncle Enoch. 

The little man walked feebly, 
and looked pale and hollow-eyed. 
Rumy remembered to have heard 
that he had been ill nearly all the 
winter, and had only left his habi- 
tation when there was a case of ex- 
treme illness among the poor which 
he could relieve. All the people 
in Stony Brook who could not af- 
ford to employ a regular physician 
relied upon Dr. Pennyr’yal, who 
served them without money and 
without price. 

When Rumy called him, he pre- 
tended not to hear her, and shuf- 
fled off as rapidly as possible. But 
Rumy was not to be balked of her 
purpose. She ran after him and 
laid a detaining hand on his arm. 
The little man shrank and trem- 
bled. 

“T want you to tell me about 
Uncle Enoch. You seemed to 
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to see his future bride standing in the middle of 
the road with her arms around Dr. Pennyr’yal’s 
neck ! : 

“ After all,” says Uncle Enoch, sometimes now- 
adays, as he trots a chubby young Enoch on his 
knee in the coziest corner of the fire-place, and 
gazes with misty eyes upon a very ugly clock pre- 
sented to him by the poor of the town “in token 
of their appreciation of his services” —“ after all, 
it isn’t so easy to tell what is failure in this world. 
A man may not be smart, and yet find a place for 
himself, and folks that ain’t disappointed in him.” 





Prize Designs from the 
California Decorative Art 
Society. 

HROUGH the courtesy of the 

managers of the Society of 
Decorative Art of California, 300 
Stockton Street, San Francisco, 
we have been enabled to procure 
the prize designs of the exhibition 
recently held in that city, and 
which we take pleasure in laying 
before our readers. ' 
4 The first prize, of $100, was 
! awarded to Miss Hannah Weld, 
| of Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts, 
I for a hollyhock portiére, etn- 
broidered on terra-cotta Turco- 
man cloth, an illustration of which 
is given herewith. The lower part 
represents a rough stone wall, 
made of coarse crash, outlined 
with worsted, and rendered very 
effective by a happy arrangement 
of light and shade. The holly- 
hocks, which rise up stiffly from 
behind the gray wall, are worked 
in cream, pink, maroon, and dark 
brown crewels, with dark leaves, 

The popular prize of $50, for 
the piece of embroidery which re- 
ceived the majority of visitors’ 
votes at the exhibition, an illus- 
tration of which is given on page 
29, was won by Miss Mary E. 
Ingalsbe, of San Francisco, This 
is for a portiére suitable for a li- 
brary, six feet in length by four 
in width. The centre is of pale 
robin’s-egg-blue satin, with spi- 
ders’ webs worked in gold-color- 
ed silks. The flies are worked 
in the natural colors as nearly as 
possible. The dragon-fly has a 
red body, with iridescent wings. 
The spider is raised, and is work- 
ed in black and brown, The 
grasshopper is green, with touch- 
es of red and black on the wings 
and eyes, and is entangled in 
the spider’s web. The hornets 
are in yellow and brown. The 
butterflies’ wings are applied, the 
markings being worked. One is 
of deep red with black marks, an- 
other of pale blue with yellow 
marks, and the third of yellow 
marked with black. 

The base of the portiére is of 
deep blue plush, and is separated 
from the centre by a band imi- 
tating mosaic enamel, each small 
compartment being filled in with a 
different color ; inside the circle are 
the rich dark tones, while outside 
are the pale delicate colors, con- 
trasting but harmonious, This is 
executed by applying plushes and 
velvets, and couching the whole 
in gold thread, which forms, when 
finished, seven cobwebs, with spi- 
ders raised in gold thread in the 
centre of each. At either side of 
this band is a heavy gold cord 
with a line of pale biue filoselle at 
the top, and of deep blue at the 
bottom. The lining is of pale 
gray plush or soft silk, and where 
it turns over the face of the cur- 
tain at the top is seen a spray of 
peach blossoms, embroidered in 
pale pinks, with brown stems. 
The fringe is of filoselle, of the 
pale colors used around the circles 
of the cobweb band. Two shades 
of one color compose each strand, 
which is drawn through the cur- 
tain so as to form festoons, and 
knotted, bringing four shades in 
each tassel. At either end all the 
remaining ends of the two rows 
of fringe are brought together, 
forming a heavy tassel, knotted as 
shown in the illustration. 

The $50 prize for the best de- 
sign for table cover was awarded 
to Miss Higham, of Detroit, for a 
scarf cover of terra-cotta plush, 
embroidered with white lilies with 

















know. You said he had come.” 

Dr, Pennyr’yal’s eyes were cast 
down ; his lips trembled as if with 
a vain effort to speak. 

“Why don’t you tell me?” pur- 
sued Rumy. “ You don’t know how afraid I am 
of his coming home rich and separating me from 
Roy—trying to make a lady of me. If you will 
tell me that you made it up,I shall be so happy! 
Not that I wouldn’t like to see Uncle Enoch, if 
he would only come home poor, and not turn ev- 
erything upside down !” 

“You don’t want him to be rich ?” exclaimed 
the little man, raising his eyes, wide with wonder. 
“TI thought that was what you were all hoping 
and expecting.” 





FIRST PRIZE DESIGN FOR PORTIERE.—By Miss Hannau Wetp, Jamaroa Pray, Massacnvusetts. 
From true Prue Design Exutsrrion or tur Catirornta Decorative Art Sootery, 


is bound to try, because folks think he is, and be- 
cause he wants to help his own folks that haven't 
had so much of a chance as he has. But he nev- 
er can seem to take hold of things right, and ev- 
erything slips out of his hands, and he knows 
he’ll never be anything but a failure, and a dis- 
appointment to those that have depended on him. 
If such a man as that should get all worn out, 


and so sick with longing for his old home that he | 


couldn’t stay away, he might not let folks know 
who he was, he might be so ashamed and s0 sor- 


with pity as she thought of the lonely years of 
this poor old man, who could think of himself 
only as a failure, and a disappointment to those 
who had relied upon him. 

She caught a look in his eyes that was like her 
father, and a great tenderness sprang up within 
her. “You have made me very happy,” she said. 
“You will come and live with us—with Roy and 
me—and the coziest corner of the fireside shall 
always be for you.” 

Roy, coming along just then, was scandalized 





golden centres. The $25 lambre- 
quin prize was won by Miss Allen, 
of New York, for a maroon plush 
lambrequin, embroidered with 
pink roses of Sharon, and hand- 
somely fringed. The prize for the best design 
of California wild flowers was given to Miss 
Dora Martin, of San Francisco, for a portfolio 
cover of brown satin, embroidered in filoselle 
with yellow wild pansies with olive leaves, with 
a fancifully lettered Shakspearean device. The 
best figure prize was awarded to Miss Carter, 
of Providence, Rhode Island, for a panel with 
a full-length figure of Rachel. A companion 
panel, with Jacob, has been drawn by the same 
lady. 
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POPULAR PRIZE DESIGN FOR PORTIERE. 
By Miss Mary E. Incatspr, San Francisco, Catirornia.—From THE Prize Design Exurpirion or THE CaLirorNiA Decorative Art Society. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 





Velvet and Lace Collar with Cravat. 


See i)lustration on page 20. 


Tuts collar, which is made of garnet velvet, is don- 
ble. It consists of an under collar of fourteen inches 
neck measure, an inch and three-quarters deep, and 
sloped at the ends, made of velvet with white silk lin- 
ing and stiff net interlining. The upper part, which 
is joined to the top of and folded down upon the un- 
der one, is ten inches long and two deep, made of gar- 
net velvet with silk lining of the same color, and foun- 
dation interlining. Gathered cream lace four inches 
wide is set around the lower edge, and arranged in a 
jabot at the front, and plain lace is folded over the 
sloped end. The whole is fastened by two gilt pins 
with fanciful heads, 


Poplin and Velvet Dress. 
See illustration on page 20. 

Tuts dress is composed of a dark blue velvet skirt 
and a basque and over-skirt of wool poplin of the same 
color. The skirt has for a border a pleating of the 
material surmounted by a puff, which is shirred and 
tacked to form a heading at the top. The drapery is 
taken up in full graceful folds, and ornamented with 
two satin ribbon bows. The bottom of the basque is 
slasned into long narrow tabs, turned under at the ends 
to form loops, through which satin ribbon is drawn. 
It is trimmed with many loops of inch-wide satin rib- 
bon and a jabot of cream lace down the middle of the 
front. 


Young Lady’s Embroidered Cashmere Evening 
Dress. 
See illustration on page 20. 

Tuts dress is of pale blue cashmere, ornamented with 
Kensington embroidery in colored silks. The short 
skirt is bordered at the bottom with a deep flounce, ar- 
ranged in broad flat box pleats on the front and sides, 
and in close side pleats across the back. Above this 
the skirt front is covered with gathered flounces, alter- 
nately 2 plain one bound with satin and an embroid- 
ered one, while the back is completed by drapery, 
which forms a double puff looped with satin ribbon 
bows. The basque, which has long pointed fronts and 
a short postilion, is embroidered in a wide border on 
the fronts and on the cuffs. 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

Dr. Jos. Hout, New Orleans, La., says: “I have 
frequently found it of excellent service in cases of 
debility, loss of appetite, and in convalescence from 
exhaustive illness, and particularly of service in treat- 
ment of women and children.”—{ Adv. } 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE, 

The best of all hair dressings. It allays irritation, 
removes all tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the 
action of the capillaries in the highest degree, thus 
promoting a vigorous and healthy growth of hair. Its 
effect upon the glossiness and richness of the hair is 
such as cannot be surpassed. Burnett's Fiavonine 
Extraorts are the best.—[Adv.} 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. The 
kind attention of the ladies is invited to this 
justly termed “ Par Excellence” Face Powder of 
the present age. Its many advantages will be at 
once recognized and appreciated, making it an 
indispensable requisite to a lady’s toilet. Unlike 
many other powders, which contain ingredients 
that can not but prove harmfu! to the skin, 
Petrie’s Face Powder warranted to contain 
absolutely nothing that will be of the least in- 
jury to the most delicate skin. Indorsed by the 
theatrical profession, Sent free on receipt of 
price. Postage stamps taken. Jonun Perris, Jr., 


Proprietor, 110 Reade St., New York —|[Adv.] 


is 





Lime-svior and Pepsin has fully established its claim 
as the best aid to digestion. Caswen., Massey & Co., 
1121 Broadway and 578 5th Ave.—[Adv 





C. C. Suayne, Farrier, 103 Prince Street, N. Y., will 
send Fur Fashion Book free to any address,—[{ Adv.) 





ADVERTDISH MEN'S. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
AKER’ 


Breakfast Cocca. 


Warranted absolutely pure | 
Cocoa, from which the excess .. 
Oilhas been removed. Ithasth~e, | 
times the strength of Cocoamw™ :d 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Su. a, | 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, 





It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, an 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


W. BAKER & CO, Dorohester, Mass, 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 
ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular. addrese 
Miss LARRY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, Now Vork. 





JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soro By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout THe WC RLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-18378. 


SHOPPING FOR ALL, | 


Of every description, selected with judgment and taste, 
For Circular, address Mrs. VIRGINIA C. BREWSTER, 
No. 221 West 24th St., New Vork City. 


GOOD COFFEE!" 
Aen AT HALF COST. 
‘i to $10 day, at 2. 
Soa Se BABS Bert ORS 
DON’T DIE IN THE HOUSE. | 
Aek Druggists for “‘ ROUGH ON RATS.” It clears | 
Out rats, muice, roaches, flies, bed-bugs, 15c. 
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STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH N 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. Y. 


279 Fulton St., ee . ae 
a elphia, 
OFFICES } 


47 North Eighth St., 
48 North Charles St., Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, d&c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. 
Gentiemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole, 
Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainable 
skill and most improved appWances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt retarn of goods. Correspondence invited. 
Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 
BARRETT NEPHEWS &« CO., 
5 and 7 John St., N. Y. 


Nirs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVES.” 


‘The remarkable success 0} 
os this charming article of adorn- 
~ ment, is due to the CONWEN- 
7) TENCE, COMFORT ani DE- 
CIDED IMPROVED APPEAR. 
ANCE civentoevery wearer, An ab- 
solute NECESSITY to thore who 
have lost a portion of their once abondant 
hair—or to those who wirh to 
WOUNG—whose foreheads are high—and 
i whose hair will not remain in crimp ; made 
of natural curly hair they cannot getout of wave. 
One GRAND FEATURE they have no 
FALSE W1IG-LIKE appearance,so EASILY 
/ SEEN in ALL OTHER waves and crimps— 
while the doing away with crimping pins and the 
iG one’s own hair is very importantto eve! 

raonal beauty and the OF 





is 











U6: GUNTHER SOM 


Seal-skin Sacques and Cloaks 
Fur-lined Garments : 
Fur Trimmings, Mufis, and Collars. 


184 Fifth Ave., New York. 





















Orders by mail or information desired will receive 
special and prompt attention. 











‘as! 
alogue. Goods sent 0, 0, D., with privilege of examination. 


‘MRS. LANGTRY. 


H. GUILMARD has invented a new Coiffure exactly 
the same as worn by the English beauty who is now 
with us, having such a thoroughly natural appear- 
ance as to defy detection, and by wearing this much- 
admired style ladies will become more beautiful than 
ever, as the effect produced by this charming coiffure 
is magic, giving to the face the sweetest expression 
possible. Once tried on you cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of buying, as it is not only becoming for evening 
wear, but also for the drive and promenade. No mat- 
ter how pretty the face may be, it certainly is not 
perfect without this fashionable coiffure. We have 
“Langtrys” for blonde and brunette and Langtrys in 
every shade. No more front nets required for this 
elegant coiffure. Also another novelty, the Langtry 
Knot and Bow, from $5 00 upward. The Langtry 
Coiffure, $5 00 upward. And remember, the only es- 
tablishment where the real and true Langtry style can 
be obtained is at 











H. GUILMARD’S, the Inventor, 
841 Broadway, near 13th Street, 
New York City. 
TOTHING NEWER than Storks and Cat-tails 


LN can be found at most of the fancy-work Bazaars, 
but something else may always be seen at 


Bentley's Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
854 Broadway, N. Y., and 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


Send 3 Cents for Catalogue. 


‘CARDS 


SECRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE, 


Every lady desires to be considered handsome. The most important adjunct 
to beauty is a clear, smooth, soft, and beautiful skin. With this essential a lady 
appears handsome, even if her features are not perfect. 

Ladies afflicted with Tan, Freckles, Rough or Discolored Skin, should lose no 
time in procuring and applying 


LATRD’S 


BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


It will immediately obliterate all such imperfections, and is entire|y barmless. 
| It has been chemically analyzed by the Board of Health of New York City, and 
| pronounced entirely free from any material injurious to the health or skin. 
| Over two million ladies have used this delightful toilet preparation, and in 
| every instance it t Ladies, if you desire to be beau- 
| 
| 
| 

















JUST PUBLISHED. 

The best work on Knitting ever offered. Laces, In- 
sertions, Mittens, Stockings, and a great number of | 
new designs for the same. Send tieo 3-cent stamps | 
and ask for No. 4, with samples of silk. | 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass. 


SHOPPING 


In all branches, by trained and experienced persons. 
Address AMERICAN PURCHASING COMPANY, 
196 Broadway, New York City. Catalogue free. 


Send five 3c. stam »s for new set of 
imported cards, ** UMBRELLA.” 
WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 





1 WAS DREADFULLY AFRAID 

ro a cour on oh 
1ON FOR LIFE, 

puT LAIROS RLOOMOFYoure, 


HAS SETTLED THAT QUESTION 
WITHA LOVELY SUCCESS, 











has given entire satisfaction. 
tiful, give LAIRD’S BLOOM OF YOUTH a trial, and be convinced of its wonder- 
ful efficacy. Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and Druggists everywhere. 

Price 75e. per Bottle. Depot. 83 John Street, N.Y. 





THE GREATEST INVENTION of the AGE. 


THE FAIRY SEWING MACHINE. 


, . sv » PRACTICAL, CHEAP, DURA. 
BLE. Endorsed bythe Public Press and all the leading Physici- 
ans of the Mnited States. A first-class, handsome, practical Sewing 
fachine, upon which any lady cum ao the work of an entire family 
without Injury to the health, 
Sewing Machine is constructed upon 8 n- ., :ovel, and scientific 
Principle, requiring only about one-fifth the strength necessary to run 
an ordinary Sewing Machine. It is im pyasible for it to get out of 
order, asit hasno complicated machinery, and it will never refuse 
to stitch; being simple ia construction and Operation, any aix year old 
cbild can operate it. 

‘THE FAIRY is recommended by Physicians as the only Machine 
that can be run by Ladies witt out injury to the health. 

It will dojustas good work as 9.$50.00 Machine, a 
cloth from fine cambric to the heaviest 








8 tried and efore leav- 

é ch v. every Machine sent ont is threaded 

‘4 ready to run, and aspool of colored silk and sample of stitching sent 
= . z with each, with fcll instructions how to operate. 

: The ronning parts of tue Fairy Machine are all nickel plated. 

Having secured dur t control of this Machine by taking the entire prod: ion of the factory, we will, npon 


er 
receing of only FOUR DO!.LARS, seud one of these Machines pre-paid to any part of the United States upon 
the follow! 


ng 

—Each order for a Machine must be accomganied by the attached Cer- 
ti ERMS AND CONDITION. the advertisement in this pudlication, and that you wi! accept the 
Agency for your town ifthe Machine 1s satisfactory, U © ne other conditions will we ship one of these Ma- 
chines, and no circumstances will we ship more than one Machine to a town at this price. All 
other parties will hav to pay $10, or will be refered to our Agent in their vicinity. Persons ordering from Canada 

or foragn countries, must pay transportation charges. 
Be eure always to wention your Express as wellas Post Gilice Address. 













THIS CERTIFICATE IS VALUABLE 


acco v tith 4 
MEv GENY GAM REN es ser. cnes preg a Na puro ti Uaad Sate te 
vie -!8t, (883, 
press ress of nder. e 





and must be accompanied by the Name, Post Office, and 


« RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Barclay St., N. V, 
CUT THIS CERTIFICATE OUT 


@nly a limited number of these Machines w!!l be sold atth.s price. and no order will 
$10 after Feb. 1st, 1883. 








CERTIFICATE 





SLVIALusaD 











© filled for less than 
Our only object tn ang Ly nnn ny Fase Fame poreete to obtain an 
tosell these Machines. Any Machine no! sfac' or feren' 
see pe revnrecd pooh all we ask is for yon to give it a fair trial. We want active, energetic men to sell the FA: 
and tosuch we will gasrantee $150 per month and expenses. As to our SS og we refer to the publishers 
this paper. Address all orderstoE, G. RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Barclay St., New Yorke 


DECKE 


BROTHERS’ 


MATCOHLEsSsS 


PIANO 


33 Union Square, N, Y, 


THE WDEAL’ 
EMBROIDERY FRAME, 


For which the manufacturer’s price is $4 00, 
will be sent by express to any address on receipt 
of $2 50, by 

Cc. HK. BENTLEY, 
854 Broadway, New York; 
314 Fulton Street, Brooklyn; 
S12 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
127 Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 


wAAVELLoy, 
DOLL. 


The picture 
ents 








~ 






eae rosa ge 

no different in appeara 
from the best of imported dolls, 
but within its body is a most in- 
genious machine, wh ich, when it 
is lightly pressed, canses the Holl 
airss 


ment is@ mi 
mn eed finely made, 
and will not get out of order, 
and the doll és sold for the same 
price that toy Cp ener Fined - 
ame quality of a@ 
tame quality of @ dolt without 

is 

h 





rices, and 
ae of order, 


h, extra 
= and 





¢ A PRIMA DONNA 


| - be madetoachild, 
ae pies y toy in the mar- 
the MASSACHUSETTS 


| ket. THE TRADE SUPPLIED. : .U 


Oxegan COMPANY, 57 Washington dStreet, 


KN 


PIANO-FORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability, 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore; 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


For House Cleaning. —Saves Time, Labor, and Money. 


Cleans Paint, Wood, Marble, &c., and will Polish Tin, 
Brass, Copper, Knives, Glass, China Ware,@. -cloths, &c. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


DECORATIVE ART NEEDLEWORK. 
Mrs, T. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West 14th Street, New York. 


Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 
materials used for Art Needlework, wholesale and 
retail. Send 3c. for Catalogue. 

Pretty Chromo Cards, 


paF~-50 uame In our new type, 


10c, Six durable Tea Spoons infancy case, 30c.,0r10 packs of 
cards aud the spoons for $1. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Agent's beautiful Sample Album, 25c, 
Address Clinton & Co., North Haven, Gonn- 
=] T To 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently al 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Check, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 








ENOCK MORGANS SONS: 

















nt Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alike, 





5 El 


with name, 10c. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Ct 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





Established 1840. 


JONES, 


8th Avenue, cor. 19th Street, N. Y. 


Winter and Holiday Novelties, 


NEW COLORS IN ELEGANT COSTUMES 
AND CLOAKS. 
RICH FURS. 
NEWEST FASHIONS IN MILLINERY, 
VELVETS, PLUSHES, &c 
ELEGANT DRESS FABRICS. 
NOVELTIES IN IT PASSEMENTERIES, and 
RING ES 


SILKS, 


LADIES’ FINE SHOES, ‘Boys CLOTHING, &c. 


CARPETS, U PHOLSTERY, FU RNITURE, HOUSE- 
FURNISHING GOODS, &v. 

Fall Issue **Illustrated Bazar” now 
ready. Send for it. 

Do your Shopping at Home, 
MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT 
ATTENTION. 

Samples sent upon request. 
NOVELTIES THROUGHOUT THE HOUSE. 
PERFECT SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 











JONES S, Sth Avenue, cor. 19th St., N. Y. 


RY Goons 


BY MAIL! 


Three-Quarters of a Million in Stock. 
All orecghe for cash, and sold at lowest city prices. 
dress Silke, Sh coda, Lad Erippice. Hosiery, 
1 a S. wags Ny ad 4 i 
Underwear, Ties, fr ACER, Gente “Pyrnishing Gooda, 
Infante’, Boys Girls’ Ou , oom gg s, infor- 
mation, and yt OP PING Gl GUIDE” ee on appl 
COOPER & CONARD, 9th & Marke te St, Philade. 
Cj’P lease say where\you saw this Advertisement. 





‘A Triumph of Art” 
‘A Treasury of Literary Riches.” 


Marvel of Beauty.” 


HARDER GHRISTMAS. 


Price, 75 cents. 
Pictures and Papers, done by the Tile 
Club Literary Friends. 32 
pages (page double the size of Har- 


and its 


per’s Weekly page), with two-page | 


Supplement. 


AUTHORS. | ARTISTS 

G. W. CURTIS, E. A. ABBEY, 

W. D. HOWELLS, C. 8. REINHART, 

T. B. ALDRICH, | G. H. BOUGHTON, 

MARK TWAIN, F. DIELMAN, 

E. C. STEDMAN, R. 8S. GIFFORD, 
‘UNCLE REMUS,” A. QUARTLEY, 

THOS. HARDY, | W. M. CHASE, 
&o., &., &o. i &o., &o., &o., 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


SP Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to 


receipt of Seventy-five Cents, 


LINCOLN _SMSBODERY HOOP HOLDER. 


Ling work can be 
don 





Price @ po 

I8e. Send for circular 
to 8. E. LINCOLN, 
Porton, Oswsco Co 
New Yor 





PLAYS FOR AMATEU R THRATRK ALS AND DRA- 
MATIC CLUBS, Varior P) Fairy Plays, Ju- 
venile Plays, Temperance Plays, Ethiopian Plays, 
Tableaux, Pantomimes, Charades, Dialogues, Rec iters, 





Speakers, Wax Worka, Guide-books, Scenery, Magne- 
sinm Lights, Tableau Lights, Colored Fire, Lightning, 
Burnt Cork, Theatrical Face Preparations, Wigs, 
Beards, Mustaches, Music, &c. Catalogues, contain- 


ing full descriptions and prices, sent free. 
address to Post-office Box 8410, New York. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mr, J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who wii 
couduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


Send your 


SPECIAL CAUTION, 
We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Harper's Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 


HARP ER & BROTHE RS. 














In Elegant Script Type, 


on 50 beautiful imported chromo 


gilt edged cards wit: lapped corners, 10c, 
Agents’ large album containing all the latest 
styles of imported bevel edge and satin fringe 
cards, with illustrated premium list & private terms 
to agents, 25c, CARD MILLS, Northford, Conn. 


GENTS WANTED to sell M‘Clintock & 
d Strong’s Religious Cyclopedia and other 
popular subscription books. 
Harper & Broruers, New York. 


To obviate the many complaints caused 
by the dissatisfaction in the wear of 


BLACK SILKS, 


Messrs. JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


have advanced the standard of ther tae 
known “Cachemire Sublime De Novi.’ 

These goods are made by hand, are of a 
pure vegetable dye, and less liable to break 
or wear shiny than any other black silks. 
They strongly recommend them in every 


particular, 
JAMES McCREERY €& CO., 


Broadway, cor. 11th St. 





any address on | 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


For this season: 
| ments, plain and beaded, in new designs. 
Silk and Cashmere Embroideries, 
| Ostr ich Feather Trimmings. 

Ribbed, 
assorted colors. 


ored materials. 
Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


Wholesale Department, second and third floors. 


Rich Fringes, Gimps and Orna- 


Fringes and Buttons made to order to match col- | 


893 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


| ** Reoue de la Mode,” per year, $3 62; 


Marabout and | 


Moire, Short and Long Nap Plushes in | 


8S. T. TAYLOR, 


Importer of French Fashion Journals and Patterns 
And all Appurtenances for the Dressmaker, 
816 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

SUBSCRIBE. 


Now is the time to subscribe to our Imported 
Anglicized French Fashion Journals. 


monthly, 35c. 
“ Le Bon-Ton,” 6 12: “ 60c 


‘*La Mode Elegante,” oe : 12; “ 50c. 
“* La Modiste Universelle” 
(for Milliners), “y 6 12; os 50c. 


3 Sample Copies, Current Numbers, $1.45. 
FOR SALE BY AI 


.L. BOOK-DEALERS. 


§. T, Taylor’s System of Dress Cutting. 


Established 1848. 





The only system that is not a chart, no pasteboard, 
wood, or metal perforated with holes giving a set of 
graduated shapes for neck, arm-hole,darts, in fact every 
part of the garment forms any part of 8S. T. TAYLOR'S 
SYSTEM. The only rule by which diagrams are issued 
to suit the changes in fashion. Send for descriptive 
circular and “ Treatise on Dress-making and Mil- 
linery ” se ’ free, 





iN A and FARMERS’ a 


N MAKE 228 Wis 


During the Fall and Winter. For particulars, address, 
J.C. MeOurdy & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 





DRAPERY TRIMMINGS, 
Fringes, Cords, Tassels, Novelties 
For Porrierses, Curtains, and Art Nrrviework. 
McLEAN & GILLER, 1293 Broadway, cor. 33d St., N.Y. 
Send for Circular. Please mention this paper. 


PEOPLE HEAR by the use of 
Garmore’s Artificial Ear 
r Drums. Circulars and testimon- 
p tc A iais sent free. John Garmore, 
Glenn B’ld’g.Cincinnati,O. 
YARD COLLECTORS, —A handsome set of Cards for 
/ cent stamp. A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. Y. 
1 BY RETURN MAIL—a full description of 
FREE! Moopy’s NEW TAILOR System of Dress 
Corrine. D.W. Moody &Co, 31 W. 9th, Cincinnati, O. 


Guaranteed at home. Ad- 
BIC: dress J. E. SHEPARD AY 
| & co., Cincinnati, 0. 

















ONPAREIL 


SINVELVETEEN 


THE ONLY*REAL SUBSTITUTE FOR 


LYONS SILK VELVET. 


| WE WOULD RESPECTFULLY NOTIFY THE R@BLIC THAT NONE OF THESE GOODS ARE GENUINE UNLESS STAMPED 
| WITH THE TRADE MARK ON THE BACK OREVERY SECOND YARD,AFAC’SIMILE OF WHICH IS HEREWITH REPRESENTED 


o 
FINISH 


ot 
FINE TEXTURE, N. ON 


RICH FULLTONED 
COLORS,GREAT 
DEPTH OF 
PILE. 


REGISTEREO DECEMBER 6.1881.NO. 8896 


NPARE 


RECISTEREOD DECEM 


| eee bites > 


/“HONPARELL 


oF 
IMPROVEMENTS 


iL : 


VELVE TEENS 


BER 6.188).N0. 8496 


EVERY YARD WARRANTED THE HIGHEST DEGREE OF PERFECTION. 
FROM HARPERS BASAR- “ANOTHER. VELVET SEASON IS ONE OF THE CERTAINTIES ANNOUN- 


CED THUS EARLY BY THE MERCHANTS. THE BEST SERVICE IS GIVEN BY THE CLOSE SHORT 
PILE VELVETS, SUCH AS THE NONPAREIL VELV ETEEN.WHICH IS NOT EASILY MARRED OR CRE- 
ASED THE NONPAREILVELVETEEN IS FOUNDINALLTHE STYLISH NEW SHADES,AND WHEN 


AS.IF MADE OF LYONS SILK VELVET 


FINISH. 





NONPAREIL VELVETEEN ARE THE ORIGINATORS OF, AND EXC 
MACHINERY NECESSARY TO FINISH THESE GOODS, SO THA 
LYON SILK VELVET, AND MAINTAIN THEIR DEPTH OF COLOR AND BRILLIANT 
SOLO AT RETA/‘L BY 





MADE UP, WITH THE PILE TURNED UPWARD, IT CANNOT BE DISTINGUISHED FROM SILK 
VELVET. THE DIFFERANCE IN PRICE MAKES A GARMENT COST ABOUT ONE-THIRDAS MUCH 


BEWARE OF IMITATORS WHO TO SELL INFERIOR GOODS,ARE NOW CLAIMING QUALITIES 
FOR THEIR VELVETEENS WHICH THEY DONOT POSSES, THE (sively cont OF THE 


SIVELY CONTROL,THE 
THEY RESEMBLE 


ALL THE LEADING HOUSES IN AMERICA. 
Retail Houses supplied by MILLS & GIBB, New York. 


Jas} SHAEBN & FITHIAN, New York. 











OIL STONE 


“MOUNTING S i 








SOLID’ GOLD *!. 


IAMONDS 
ONLY $100 


IN SOLID COLD tat atte ee sold in this country. They 


{LST AMONDS 
ere entirely new poe A the most Perfect. imitation of the diamond ever 
fire of the genuine diamond. Time haat no effect upon the | ustre of these goods, aad we wil! cnarantee that ne 
them from 


can tell 


and the only one that retains the brilliancy and 
ne one but experts 





for the ‘all and winter trade, we will offer these Te Seg t 


at our 


In order toi 
si.00. a at only $1.00 each. Take your 
a. 





mosey in every ins 
is from $3 to $6 each, and aaene bandreds at that price, 


nd our Jewelry Catalogue to the notice of new customers 
choice of 
Above fllustrations were madefrom the goods and are exact 
tance if you are not more than satisfied. Recular retail price 

na Lay be reciatered letter or Port Office order, 
Address E. G, EIDROUT & CO., 10 Barelay St., 5. % 





ARNOLD, 


CONSTABLE, & CO. 


FASHIONABLE FURS 
At Greatly Reduced Prices. 


Special attention is called to the finest Stock 
of London Dyed Seal-skin Sacques, Dolmans, 
lined 
Sleigh and 


Floor Rugs, &c., & 


and Sets; also, Fur Circulars, Fur 


Trimmings, Carriage Robes, 


Broadway and 19th St. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 


MUSIC. 


Schools in all departments, Instrnmental and V. hoor 
under the ablest Professors, in classes and private. 
ow Rates, Collateral advantages 


& EVENIN 
obtained inthe country. Students may here pursue 
their studies in connection with music, in all 

branches, c« mmon and h 
er, including Sci es, Mi 
ematics, English Literature, rysic Histo ry, 
Political Economy, Me ntal Science, M« ral Philoso- 


phy, Latin, CUA et 
ACES: taught byt the | be st 


cluding iG German, Itali an, p Bae pa wish, 
. M. Berlitz, Principal. 


ELOCUTION. | 


tion, Rhetorical Oratory, 
and Opera. The course of 
and thorough. S. R. Kelley, 


now here 













n is systematic 


i. 
g. Sp is rg, 
ar + 





. CARTI 


under MARY I 
ALTER SMITH 


WY m. Briggs and 


Prir 1 
PHYSICA et 
who thoroughly understands the science 


ladies, also for young girls, with special care to their 
growing needs 


aught by a 
y 







Classes 8 for be e 
8. fo 


nts 
Rooms 
rhished 
Resident 
Physiciz endent of Phy- 
sical Culture, Physician : reside in the 


building, in the very heart of Boston, confessed/y the 
musical and artistic centre of 
commodations for 3000 lady bP. 
Unparalleled free adv: antage “Lt 
term commences * Vv. 
teachers can obt 
ENGLAND C ONSERY. ATOR Y OF Mit Si , Frank- 
lin Square, Bostor 


ass ace 


n ( 
"nthe eme mst dents 





E. TOURJEE, 


Director 


1883. 1883. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


2er Lear 


HARPER'S MAGAZIN #4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR 4 00 
The THREE above pu tions 0 00 
Any TWO above. named : 7 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 50 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE ) ia 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE § , 
BARPERS FRANKLIN SQUARI IBRARY 
One Yeu 2 ibers) 16 00 

Postage Free to ail subseribers in the United States 
or Canaca 

The Volumes of the Wrexriy and Bazat n with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Prorire with the tirst Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each ye 

Subscriptions will be entered with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except In cases where the subscriber otherwise directs, 

Specimen copy of Harrvrr’s Youne Pror.ec sent on 


receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
publication, utaining works of Travel 
siograp History, F 





gilig fre m 10 to 25 cents per number 
pare a anklin Sonare Library will be fi 


gratuitously on application 


irnished 
to Harrer & Brorurns, 

Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y. 
a@” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 


and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Nive 


Cents in Postage Stamps. 






An Iilustrated Book and 12 elegant Chromo 

Advertising is. Send your address and 

a three-« p to the Axrtya Carp Co., 
ea oe Fulton St., New York. P.O. Box 272 
Shes: AYS for the famous S Pace Sraxciap Banner 3 moa, 
C = 1h it. Large 8 Page, 40 Column, Ilins. Pape 

did & eon H 

Speciisens FREE SEND NOW Address, am ag ty 


Send two 3c. stamps to C. TOLLNER, 
Jr., Brooklyn, N. Y¥., for a new set ele- 
i Chromo Cards and Catalogue ‘of 
Latest Designs for fall and winter. 
7a ou 6H ON RATS.”*—Ask Druggists for it. It 


clears out rats, mice, roaches, bed-bugs, 15c. 


OPIUM: ogee = Habit Cured in 10 
J. L. Sreruens, “ b Levauon, Uhio. 























HARPER'S BAZAR. 


VOLUME ‘XVL,, NO. 2, 
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FACETIZ. 
Aw anecdote is told of an eminen 
architect who was under cross-exam- 
ination by a keen lawyer, who wished 
to detract from the weight of his tes- 
timony, and after asking him what 

was his name, proceeded : 

“You are a builder, I believe 2?” 

*“*No, sir, I am not a builder; I am 
an architect.” 

“They are much the same, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“T beg your pardon, sir; I can not 
admit that; I consider them to be to- 
tally different.” 

* Oh, indeed ! perhaps you will state 
wherein this great difference exists?” 

* An architect, sir, conceives the de- 
sign, prepares the plan, draws ont the 
epecifications—in short, supplies the 
mind; the builder is merely the brick- 
layer or the carpenter. The builder, 
in fact, is the machine ; the architect, 
the power that puts the machine to- 
gether and sets it going.” 

“Oh, very well, Mr. Architect, that 
will do. And now, after your very in- 
genious distinction without a differ- 
ence, perhaps you can inform the 
court who was the architect of the 
Tower of Babel 2?” 

The reply for promptness and wit is 
not to be rivalled in the whole history 
of rejoinder: “ There was no architect, 
sir, and hence the confusion.” 
———————_—_ 


Lord Shelburne could say the most 
provoking things and yet seem quite 
unconscious of their being so. Inone 
of his speeches, alluding to Lord Car- 
lisle, he said, “The noble lord has 
written a comedy—” 

“No, a tragedy,” interrupted Lord 
Carlisle. 

“Oh, I beg pardon; I thought it 
was a comedy.” 
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A SUBURBAN VILLA. 


Mas. Bovitsy Surru anp uer Davonters nave ween “ At Home” to Turm Frienps rvery Werxespay AFTERNOON FOR THE 
Seven Years. Last Wepnespay some Visirors ACTUALLY OAME! 





LAST 


o PHILIP, 
UNDY. 


ws ' soe 
Bf GY ' [4 
i? WMG ii! 





“No, REALLY, I DON’T MUCH CARE MYSELF, FOR ALL THIS OLp CrooKkrry, THs OLD TIN-WARK, TITS OLD 
Rusty Ixon, ruzse oLp Pots anv Pans, BUT THEN, DON'T YOU KNOW, A FELLOW MUST KEEP UP WITH 116 


When it was proposed in Parliament 
to increase the judges’ salaries, and 
the motion was carried by 169 to 39, 
Charles Townshend said that “the 
Book of Judges had been saved by 
the Book of Numbers.” 


——__>———_—_ 


‘A friend of mine,” says Lord Er- 
skine, ‘“‘suffered from a _ continual 
wakefulness, and varions methods 
were tried to send him to sleep, but in 
vain. At last his physicians resorted 
to an expedient which succeeded per- 
fectly. They dressed him in a watch- 
man’s coat, put a lantern into his 
hand, placed him in a sentry-box, and 
—he was asleep in ten minutes.” 


—_—_~—__——_ 


Sheridan, being on a Parliamentary 
committee, one day eutered the room 
when all the members were seated and 
ready to begin business. Seeing no 
vacant place, he looked round the ta- 
ble and said, “Will any gentleman 
move—that I may take the chair?” 


—_——_o———_ 


“Oh, annty,” cried little Amy in 
the nursery yesterday, “make Freddy 
behave himself; every time I happen 
to hit him on the head with the mallet 
he bursts out crying.” 


—_—_>_— 


“ Sorrowing sisters,” exclaimed the 
speaker, energetically shaking the 
hair-pins from her head in her excite- 
ment, “* women will never obtain their 
rights until they display more cour- 
age. Let me say to you, in the words 
of a famous French orator, ‘ Courage! 
courage! conrage!’” At this stage of 
the proceedings somebody threw a 
box of caterpillars apon the platform, 
and the meeting broke up in great 
terror and confusion. 
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Tue Maw wo KNOWS THE RIGHT THING: FROOK-OoAT 
Axwp Groves on, Stiok anp Hat proveut 1. 


Tur MAN WHO THINKS HE KNOWS THE RIGHT THING: 
Evenine Svurt, Su.x Hanpxkerouter ww Saret Front, 
Hat anp Stick uy tur Hat, one Grove orr. 


NEW-YEAR’S CALLERS. 


IRISH FOOTMAN (announcing noble foreigner). 
“Count Kerry O’Brapy.” 

(The cownt is M. le Comte de Kéradec de Bradenee 
of Brittany, Colonel of Caval 


ry.) 


e 


Tuose Nick FeLLows THAT CALL IN BATOURS, 
(His electors, 











